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If familiarity legitimately breeds contempt, it is no just 
matter of censure that the phenomena of language attract to 
so limited an extent the curiosity and admiration of men. 
That which syllabled the swaddled thoughts of budding in- 
fancy, which has since been the companion of each waking 
hour, and which the poet and philosopher share with the 
peasant, can scarcely be expected to awaken the interest that 
belongs to objects invested with the charm of novelty. 

Yet, observing more closely the nature and functions of lan- 
guage, we can not fail to find it challenging our profoundest 
interest and study. A material vehicle almost as airy and 
subtle as the immaterial burden with which it is freighted ! 
A thing as light and evanescent as the air we breathe, yet 
charged with the high commission of revealing, embodying, 
and perpetuating all the splendid conceptions of the intellect, 
and all the sublime mysteries of science! A simple stream of 
Vol. xxvili.—1. 
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sound emitted from the throat, and in its passage broken up, 
articulated, modified by palate, tongue, teeth, lips, breath, and 
intellect, until it issues forth, no longer a mere mass of sound 
— voe et praterea nihil — but wrought into the complicated 
mechanism, and rising to the transcendent dignity of rational 
speech! And as such, behold it running parallel with the 
manifold movements, and meeting the utmost exigencies of 
the human soul ; impregnated with its reason, glittering with 
its fancies, blazing with its passion ; plunging with it to the 
profoundest depths of thought, and soaring with it to the 
loftiest heights of imagination ; catching its most delicate line- 
aments, arresting its most fleeting hues, making palpable its 
most subtle distinctions, and thus proving itself at once an 
adequate interpreter of the mysteries, and guardian of the 
treasures, of the soul. Looking thus at the capacities of lan- 
guage, we can hardly regard as less wonderful than thought 
itself, the essence in which it is embodied. 

As a general rule, the objects which most attract our imagi- 
native wonder are most deserving of scientific research. The 
connexion between the poet and the philosopher; the facility with 
which the intuitions of the one are transformed into the specu- 
lations of the other: the mutually co-operative play of the 


fancy and the reason,so splendidly exemplified in men like . 


Pythagoras, Plato, Bacon, Kepler, the Schlegels and the Hum- 
boldts, are coming to be universally acknowledged. Yet lan- 
guage, matter of just wonder as it has always been, has but 
recently been subjected to that severity of investigation which 
has raised it to the dignity of a science. It is, in fact, sub- 
stantially the creation of the last half century, and can scarcely 
be said, with us at least, to have had its christening. Indeed, 
its scientific sponsors seem quite in doubt how to label their 
new-born progeny. ‘The current name of Comparative Phil- 
ology is both cumbrous, and too limited, denoting rather the 
method and chief instrument of the science, than the science 
itself. Turning to the Greek, the recognized fountain head of 
our scientific terminology, we find most of the appropriate words 
held to previous service in other departments. Philology 
has its sphere in those researches which make language a 
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means rather than an end; which, by the blended lights of 
Grammar, Dictionary, Criticism and History, seek to decipher 
the records of ancient wisdom and genius, and make our own 
the literary treasures of past ages. Such is not the purpose of 
our Science. It deals with language, not with literature. It 
concerns itself not with what Plato or Cicero thought, but with 
the nature of the instrument by which their thoughts were 
expressed. It regards with no higher respect the cultivated 
dialect of Greece or the sacred language of the Brahman, than 
the rude jargon of the barbarian. To it all languages are on a 
level ; or at least, the sole measure of their value is their re- 
spective ability to shed light on the laws and natural course 
of human speech. The terms Mythology (0oc¢, a word), Pho- 
nology, Glossology, Logology, have each their several grounds 
of objection. It is not unlikely that, after the French Linguis- 
tique, our scholars may yet resort to Linguistic, or Linguistics, 
as the designation of their Science. At present we cheerfully 
forego the indulgence of our classical pedantry, and follow Prof. 
Miiller in a few points of his lucid and admirable exposition - 
of what he unpretendingly calls the Science of Language. 
We shall find enough of intrinsic interest in its subject mat- 
ter to enable it to dispense with the adventitious attractions 
of a name. 

And a Science Prof. Miiller earnestly claims it to he. As a 
Science, it passes through the three successive stages common 
to all sciences—the empzrical, the classijicatory, and the theo- 
retical; as a Science, it has its fixed principles and invariable 
laws ; and as a Science, it can claim its high practical uses. 
On this latter point, indeed, Prof. Miiller might seem almost 
unduly anxious, and hardly to do justice to the generous spirit 
of true science. We have no fear that that which can be 
demonstrated to be true, will not demonstrate itself to be 
useful ; and when our author concedes that if language, as a 
Science, can urge in its own vindication no higher practical 
benefits, it must go the way of Alchemy and Astrology, he half 
admits a lurking fallacy into his argument. Astrology and 
Alchemy were discarded, not because they were useless, but 
because they were false ; and in their falseness lay the ground 
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of their inutility. Such, in human life, is the connexion of all 
the sciences and all the arts, that no truth can’ remain perma- 
nently barren. A lower form of its application may give 
place to a higher ; but the truth itself can never be superseded. 
If the Science of Language has a solid basis, it will prove 
itself fruitful of benefits, and, apart from its high office of vin- 
dicating the dignity of man, and placing an insuperable 
barrier between him and the brute race, it would be easy to 
multiply utilitarian reasons for its scientific study. We 
doubt whether, after the Science which expounds man’s re- 
lations to his God, there is any whose practical uses are more 
manifold and abundant. 

But there are two classes of Sciences : the one lying within 
the sphere of the human will, as art, politics, religion, which 
may hence be called moral, or historical: the other, natural 
or physical, dealing, like Zoology and Botany, with the un- 
changeable types and phenomena of nature. Prof. Miiller puts 
language into the latter of these categories; he makes it a 
strictly natural Science. This view of course excludes entirely 
the once favorite theory that language was the product of con- 
vention — of a synod of rational mutes gathering in high 
conclave and saying, in voiceless signs, “Go to, let us construct 
a language ;” while, again, it equally denies that it can, like 
religion, art, and government, be subject to the fluctuating 
caprice and arbitrary will of man. And here we must ex- 
press our doubt whether Prof. Miiller does not partially mis- 
state, or at least exaggerate, the difference between the 
physical and the so-called histerical Sciences. A wide dif- 
ference undoubtedly there is in their subject matter, and in 
their mode of development ; but assuredly not in the cer- 
tainty and fixedness of their principles. Religion, politics, 
and art are as unchangeable in their principles—as completely 
independent of the arbitrary will of man—as are Geology 
or Botany ; and it is only in the narrowest and most super- 
ficial sense that “ an Emperor may change the laws of society, 
the forms of religion, or the rules of art.” The principles of 
law, religion, and the arts, are as much beyond an Emperor’s 
power to change as are the principles of language, and “a rule 
in art” he can no more alter than a rule in Grammar. 
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Anda so far as a distinction holds between them—-and no doubt 
it is real and broad—we question if language does not lie near- 
ly as much within the sphere of the historical as of the natural 
Sciences. Its origin is scarcely more a necessary product of 
man’s peculiar organization than religion, or government, or 
art. It is impossible that men should live a day, without some 
form of religion-and government, and without some of the 
rudimentary principles of art. These all spring from the 
original laws and irrepressible tendencies of pur nature ; and 
though, in the actual development and practical application of 
their principles, they may seem more subject to man’s free 
volition than language, yet the difference is one of degree 
rather than of kind. The laws which control the growth and 
decay of art are nearly as mysterious, and as much beyond 
man’s individual or even collective will, as those which de- 
termine the growth and decay of language. Who could have 
legislated Greece into the architectural and sculptured glories 
of the age of Pericles? What conscious will ever presided 
over, or could have prescribed, the course of Grecian or of Ro- 
man art? What edicts of Senates or of Emperors could have 
essentially modified its progress and development? Whence 
came that inspiring breath that toward the close of the Middle 
Ages rekindled, with almost magical suddenness, the slumber- 
ing glories of art, and produced the age of Raphael, Michael 
Angelo, and Rubens? We doubt if any single person ever 
exercised a greater influence over the developments of art than 
individual great minds have over the progress of language. 
Chaucer, Dante, Pascal, Lessing, wrought scarcely less effects 
upon the language of their respective countries, than upon their 
literature : Pope developed the harmonies of English rhythm, 
not only for himself, but for all his successors; and in the mod- 
ern Greek and the German, the power of a deliberate, collective 
purpose to reform the abuses and modify the development of 
a language, has been unequivocally asserted. And as lan- 
guage contains confessedly a material and a rational element, 
why would not a more exact statement of its nature put it 


partly into the category of the physical, partly of the historical 
or moral sciences ¢ 
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This, however, is but 4 minor matter. Language is a Sci- 
ence, and in some very vital features of it, certainly a natural 
Science. If it is objected to its being so classed, that language 


changes, while thetypes of nature are unchangeable — the cell 


of the bee, the web of the spider, the dam of the beaver re- 
maining in all times essentially unmodified—Prot. Miller ad- 
mits, nay, maintains, that language does indeed fluctuate with 
extraordinary rapidity, but always independently of human 
volition, and on principles of natural growth and decay. A 
difference is clearly to be made between historical change and 
natural growth, and it is within the latter sphere that the ma- 
jority of the fluctuations of language take place. Man may 
indirectly influence these fluctuations by selecting particular 
dialects and subjecting them to the artificial restraints of a 
written literature; but beyond this, he can exercise little con- 
trol over the free life and boundless varieties of language, and 
even within these restraints these movements go on without his 
bidding. The history of all nomadic and barbarous tongues 
is a history of perpetual and rapid fluctuations: the history of 
literary languages is a history of inevitable @ecay and repro- 
duction. The two great laws which, according to Prof. Miil- 
ler, control these changes, are two, that of phonetic decay, and 
of dialectical regeneration. 

Language is at first in all its parts distinctly significant : 
the force of root and termination is in every word clearly per- 
ceived and felt. But there is a constant tendency in speech 
to wear away one or both of these elements, and so to blend 
their fragments that the force of the separate constituents is 
wholly lost sight of, and the word.-makes, as a whole, its col- 
lective and merely conventional impression, quite indepen- 
dently of the meaning of its original component parts. The 
Chinese is nearly the only remaining language which retains 
the vitality originally inhering in every part of the word, and 
even in this the traces of phonetic decay are discoverable. 
But in all literary languages, this principle is acting with such 
power as wholly to disfigure the original forms of words. We 
can scarcely, indeed, open our eyes without discovering its 

operation. It has reduced the Greek ddxpvoy and the Latin 
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lachryma to the French larme; the Latin semetipsissimum to 
the French méme; the latin oculus to the French oe and the 
English eye; the Gothic tvaz tagyus (two decades), to the En- 
glish twenty. It has cut down the Latin viginta to the French 
vingt, and has made viginta itself a seemingly unsignificant 
form, out of the original elements of t2vo and ten. Who in 
éxtexoroc, meaning distinctly over-seer, would dream of find- 
ing the purely arbitrary evégue and bishop; in kyriake, the 
Lord’s house, would find the unmeaning church; or would 
trace the clipt and crippled forms, 7’a2, tw as, él a, to the fuller 
inflexions, ego habeo, tu habes, tlle habet—while, again, even 
these comparatively nobler forms are but mutilated remains 
of demonstrably more complete and significant inflexions ? 
The French bonnement is the Latin bona mente, with good 
mind; fortement, is forte mente; and when a Frenchman says, 
“ J’insisterai fortement,” he is giving the transformed substi- 
tutes for what was once “ Ego insistere habeo forti mente”— 
I have to insist with a firm mind. Such is the universality, 
such the virulence of this law of phonetic decay. It often eats 
away the entire substance and body of a word, and leaves 
nothing but some miserable fragment, what was originally a 
mere termination, to express its entire idea. Thus dge, En- 
glish age, is the mere ending of a word derived from the Latin 
etas’ evitas, without any relic of the radical. The Sanscrit 
svasart (sister), appears in Pehlvi and Ossetian as cho, and 
the Sanscrit dwhitar (daughter), has dwindled down in Bohe- 
mian to de. 

But while all inflexional languages are thus experiencing 
the power of phonetic decay, they are acted on by another 
principle not less powerful, viz: that of dialectical regenera- 
tion. Human language at first springs forth in spontaneous 
and even rank luxuriance, and has a constant tendency to 
throw out new forms, and develop itself in new dialects. It is 
a common idea that language begins poor, barren, restricted, 
and gradually enlarges and enriches itself, until it grows into 
the fulness and power of a cultivated tongue. Precisely the\ 
reverse is the fact. A literary language is one which has 
been accidentally taken out from the midst of the dialects 
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which surround it, and passing under the restrictions of wri- 
ting and grammar, is in fact crippled and impoverished, loses 
its boundless freedom of creation and change, and hence tends 
inevitably to decay. Thus literary languages are those whose 
growth has in fact been arrested, on whose free movement and 
expansion have been placed the bit and curb of writing, and 
which have passed into an artificial and a necessarily degen- 
erating state. 

Of course it is only relatively, and under its more strictly 
physical aspects, that a written and literary language can 
thus be branded as inferior. In breadth, in depth, in glow of 
coloring and substantial power, we suppose a language that 
has accompanied, assisted, and recorded the intellectual prog- 
ress and achievements of a nation, is just as much supe- 
rior to the rude dialect out of which it has grown, or the 
rude dialects by which it is still surrounded, as the peo- 
ple whose intellectual life it sustains and signalizes are supe- 
rior to a rnde and semi-barbarous tribe. What is meant to 
be aflirmed is, that the language which has subjected itself 
to the restraints of literature, has lost that freedom of move- 
ment, that fulness of forms, that power of rapid change and 
reproduction, which marks the language that is only spoken 
into the air and disappears forever. For language is natu- 
rally oral. Its proper office is the mere communication of 
our ideas. It is a thing of tongue, and lips, and ear. Written 
language is an after-thought—an accident, belonging not to 
the original conception of language, but in fact fettering and 
reducing it to an artificial existence. It will be seen at once 
what a change passes over language, when from being the 
evanescent expression, it becomes the permanent guardian 
of thought. Both meanings and forms of words, which were 
before originated and thrown away with prodigal profusion, 
are now watched over and retained with jealous care, lest the 
very end of written language should be defeated, and that 
which is recorded for the benefit of posterity, should in a few 
generations become unintelligible. 

But to return; such is the relation of a literary to unwritten 
language. It is a single rivulet severed from the great tidal 
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flow of unwritten speech; but that great stream flows on, un- 
der and around it, with scarcely diminished fulness and 
power, and ready at any time to feed and replenish the failing 
fountains of the literary dialect. We said scarcely diminished. 
Undoubtedly the presence of cultivated and literary languages 
does have a tendency to check the freedom of dialectical 
growth, within the sphere of their influence. To Europe, there- 
fore, with its numerous cultivated languages, we do not look 
for the fullest exhibitions of this wealth of dialectical forma- 
tions. Still, France has not less than fifteen distinctly marked 
dialects: the moderp Greek has perhaps nearly seventy. Eng- 
land is full of “local patois which have many forms more primi- 
tive than the language of Shakspeare, and in the richness of 
their vocabulary often surpassing that of the classical writers of 
any period.” The Frisian, on the northwestern coast of Ger- 
many is broken up into an endless number of dialects, so that 
the inhabitants of small and closely contiguous islands are al- 
most wholly unintelligible to each other. But tosee the bound- 
less luxuriance and versatility of language, the rapid multipli- 
cation of dialects, we must pass to regions and tribes among 
which it has been unchecked by any literary culture. Among 
the African and American tribes, two or three, sometimes even 
a single generation, will completely change a people’s speech, 
and hamlets separated by a stream or mountain become dia- 
lectically strangers to each other. 

And in these dialects, so often regarded with contempt by 
the pedant of literature, as the mere corruptions of his culti- 
vated speech, lies the real vitality and restorative power of 
language. This everlasting undergrowth poured forth from 
the fertile soil of language, makes good the losses from decay 
in the noble forest of speech. Unobserved and despised per- 
haps, and overlaid by the dominant literary tongue, these 
dialects still live, infusing into it a sort of secret life, and 
destined, by and by, when some great political convulsion 
shall have broken down and swept it away, to emerge into 
the consistency and dignity of national tongues. Thus the 
Italian, and its kindred Romance languages, were not the prod- 
uct of the Latin language undergoing a violent death, and 
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in its death-throes giving a mysterious birth to these, its off- 
spring. They sprang from the various modified dialects of Italy, 
which lived alongside of the Latin, and they did not need to 
wait for its death before they were in possession of a vigorous 
infantile life. “The Latin was a living language long after 
the Italian had learned to run alone.” 

But while language has thus its natural and inevitable 
growth; while it passes through processes of decay and renova- 
tion which no human will can control; while, in other words, 
language is not a historical science, still it is undeniably, in 
many respects, a child of history. Not only is every internal 
advancement, but also every outward change, every political 
commotion of a people, mirrored in its language. The waves 
of invasion and conquest breaking over a people, leave as dis- 
tinctly their deposits in its speech, as does the ebbing river its 
deposits on the soil which it has overflowed. In the French 
language we can discern the several Celtic, Latin, and Ger- 
manic elements, corresponding to the great epochs of its politi- 
eal history. In the English the Celtic, Saxon, Danish, Norman, 
and, finally, classically Latin elements, would enable the lin- 
guistic inquirer, even if its historical records were swept away, 
to reconstruct, substantially, the grand outline of its history. 
But though languages may thus be of very diverse origin, we 
have, properly speaking, no mixed languages. For the deter- 
mining principle of language is not lexicography, but grammar; 
and hence no matter how various the origin of its words, from 
how many different sources they flock in, yet this mere fact 
does not constitute a mixed language. And however facile 
may be the dictionary, the grammar is inexorable; she plants 
herself at the threshold of the language, receives each new 
comer, compels him to take out papers of naturalization, and 
swear fealty to the presiding type and genius of the language 
to which he seeks admission. The immigrants are welcome 
to bring with them all their internal wealth; but every shred 
of their foreign costume, every tint and hue of their native 
grammar, they are compelled to surrender. The are laid 
upon a bed of Procrustes, and required to stretch or shorten 
themselves according to its demands. Such is the doctrine 
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of Prof. Miiller. Whether it is absolutely true, may perhaps 
be doubted. Whether forms such as phenomenon and phe- 
nomena, criterion and criteria, index and indices, may not be 

slight exceptions, and also point to broader innovations which 
a vast influx of words, like that with which the Norman con- 
quest overwhelmed the succumbing Saxon, may produce in 
an invaded dialect, we will not undertake to decide. Of the 
soundness of the principle as a general one, we have no doubt. 
Just as a powerful nationality will fuse down all the diverse 
and heterogeneous elements of population into one prevailing 
type, so will a dominant language mould to its own form 
whatever foreign material may come within its sphere. 
Our English language, though much more than half of its 
words are of foreign stock, is yet by its grammar unmistake- 
ably Teutonic. Its naturalized residents have to bear the 
German yoke, and the lordly Roman, and the elegant Greek, 
as they enter, its pale, have to assume the costume of the Bar- 
barian whom the one knew not, and the other knew but to 
despise. 

But in yet another way language is historical. Though we 
are dealing with a natural science, we are dealing with a 
science which yet lives only within the sphere of humanity, 
and is subject to all the fluctuations of human history; a 
science which is as broad as humanity, and in its develop- 
ment follows necessarily the movements and fortunes of the 
races to whom it belongs. If we would investigate the origin 
of a word or a grammatical form, we must obviously trace it 
through all the changes which it has undergone, among the 
different peoples that have used it, until we may reach its 
earliest form, in its own special dialect, and may also compare 
it with other kindred forms in those nearly or remotely related 
to it. This opens to us the subject of Comparative Philology, 
as a means at once of explaining the forms, and determining 
the affinities and classification of languages. 

For many reasons this is a science born within our own 
day. The Greek Philosophers were profoundly impressed 
with the wonderful nature and functions of language, but 
they examined it -almost entirely in the interests of Meta- 
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physics and Logic. The necessity of grammatical analysis is 
but little felt until we come to learn a foreign language. That 
which we have learned imitatively in our earliest childhood, 
and which seems a part of our very being, we never dream of 
regarding analytically. Modes, tenses, cases, we use with an 
utter unconsciousness of tense, case, and mode, and scarcely, 
indeed, with the thought that there is any other possible way 
of expressing our conceptions. The distinctions of Aristotle 
were chiefly logical distinctions, although, in their deep truth, 
they subsequently readily adjusted themselves to a grammati- 
cal nomenclature. But the Greeks, despising every people 
but themselves, and affixing to them the common stigma of 
Barbarians, despised equally every other language. They 
never dreamed that in any of the numerous tongues that sur- 
rounded them, there could be anything which deserved the 
slightest scientific attention. When Aristotle engaged his 
royal pupil to send him such specimens in natural history as 
came within the wide range of his conquests, he seems not to 
have thought of asking for collections of words which should 
illustrate the speech and the ethnical affinities of the remote 
nations of the East. How curious the workings of that philo- 
sophic pride which could condescend to monkeys, but could 
not condescend to men! What a god-send to Leibnitz would 
have been the friendship, united with the conquering career, 
of an Alexander! 

But if pride goes before destruction morally, it does no less 
so intellectually. Nothing is so hostile to the genius of true 
science as the spirit of contempt. Of this incurious and arro- 
gant temper even the sagacious Greek paid the inevitable 
penalty in the narrowness of his conceptions, and in his want 
alike of the disposition and the ability to reach those pro- 
founder views of language which can spring only from a wide 
induction and comparison of facts. Could the Greek have 
forgotton the word Barbarian, and have merged the pride of 
a clannish civilization in a genial sympathy with humanity, 
he would have found in the numberless forms of social life 
around him, problems of profoundest interest. But the gar- 
ment which arrogant exclusiveness wraps around itself, is 
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necessarily the garment of ignorance; and the Greeks, having 
the usages of no other tongue, either to provoke or to aid 
comparison, could do little for the analysis of language. The 
Alexandrian critics in settling the text of Homer, had occasion 
to investigate more carefully some points of grammatical 
usage, and to enlarge ‘the grammatical terminology. The 
first regular Greek grammar, however, was constructed for the 
Roman students of Greek. The Romans were as little able to 


- withstand the power of Greek letters, as were the Greeks to 


resist the might of the Roman legionaries. Greek was early 
cultivated in Rome, and to speak and write in this elegant 
tongue became an indispensable accomplishment of an edu- 
cated Roman. Thus for foreigners a grammar of the language 
became necessary, and the need was supplied in the time of 
Pompey, by Dionysius Thrax, a pupil of the Alexandrian 
Aristarchus, and residing as Greek teacher in Rome. The 
grammatical mould into which he cast the Greek, has largely 
determined the form of subsequent grammars. Long before 
this, however, in the remote East, the Indian philologists had 
done the same thing, on a much completer scale, for the lan- 
guage of the Brahmans. Al] the grammatical principles of 
that noble tongue had been thoroughly explored, and developed 
in a manner so accordant with the results of Greek grammati- 
cal research, as to prove either the close affinity of the two 
languages, or the depth and universality of the principles in 
which grammer has its origin. 

Thus far, however, the process is little else than mechanical. 
Weare in the empirical stage of our science; we have not risen 
above a mere art of grammar. We have thrown a sort of 
grammatical network over language: we have classified, label- 
led, and remitted to their respective places, its words and 
forms of speech; but made no attempt to explain their nature 
and origin. ” Etuzrov means, J was striking, and tyda, I shall 
strike; amabam means, J was loving, and amabo, J shall love; 
jai parlé means, J have spoken, and je parlerai, J shal! speak; 
the form / Joved, transfers the action of love from the present 
to the past: Athenarum means, a¢ Athens, and Carthagini 
means, 7 Carthage; but how and why this diversity of forms 
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works these diverse results, no attempt has been as yet made 
to show. All is purely formal. We pick the flower to pieces 
with our fingers; we roughly separate with chisel and hammer 
the different layers or elements of the rock; but we have not 
attempted to penetrate the deep laboratories of nature, where 
she is subtilely compounding and vitalizing these wondrous 
organisms. The exploring of the hidden philosophy of lan- 
guage demanded other influences than heathenism could 
furnish; it belonged legitimately to Christianity. 

The clannish and exclusive spirit of Paganism was hostile 
to the large inquiry and broad inductions of genuine science. 
It could scarcely raise itself to the dignity and magnitude of 
questions of world-wide interest. For humanity, as such, it had 
no concern. The Greeks despised everybody but themselves; 
the Romans despised everybody but themselves and the 
Greeks. “It was Christianity,” says Prof. Miiller, ‘* which 
first broke down the barriers between Jew and Gentile, 
between Greek and Barbarian, between the white and the 
black. Humanity is a word you look for in vain in Plato 
or Aristotle: the idea of mankind as one family, as the chil- 
dren of one God, is an idea of Christian growth; and the 
science of mankind, and of the languages of mankind, is a 
science which, without Christianity, would never have sprung 
into life. When people had been taught to look upon all men 
as brethren, then, and then only, did the variety of human 
speech present itself as a problem that called for solution in 
the eyes of thoughtful observers; and I therefore date the real 
beginning of the Science of Language from the first day of 
Pentecost. After that day of cloven tongues a new light is 
spreading over the world, and objects rise into view which 
had been hidden from the eyes of the nations of antiquity. 
Old words assume a new meaning, old problems a new in- 
terest, old sciences a new purpose. lhe common origin of 
mankind, the difference of race and language, the suscepti- 
bility of all nations of the highest mental culture, these become, 
in the new world in which we live, problems of scientific, be- 
cause of more than scientific, interest.” 

It is true that the new principle remained for some time 
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comparatively unfruitful, and much labor had yet to be 
wasted in misdirected inquiry. The Hebrew, with its cognate 
languages, standing in sharp contrast with the classical tongues, 
shared with them the attention of scholars; and the endeavor 
to establish the claims of Hebrew to be the language of Para- 
dise, absorbed not a little of the learned industry of the mid- 
dle ages. Yet this industry was not wholly wasted; for as 
the labors expended on the fancied sciences of Alchemy and 
Astrology, either originated or advanced the genuine sciences 
of Astronomy and Chemistry, so these zealous endeavors to de- 
termine the original language of the race, though resting on 
wholly false assumptions, and pursued by false methods, yet 
accumulated vast material for the future structure of the Sci- 
ence of Language. The Lord’s prayer, translated into every 
language reached by the missionaries, laid a good foundation 
for mutual comparison. 

The first clear exposure of the futility of the prevailing 
inquiries, and opening of the right method, is due to the saga- 
city of Leibnitz. He rudely shivered the idol of the Hebrew 
worshippers, by declaring that Hebrew had just as much claim 
to being regarded as the primitive language as the Low Dutch, 
and he saw and urged the necessity of collections of words 
from all languages, for the purpose of comparison. He cor- 
responded with Eastern Missionaries on this point, and be- 
coming acquainted with Peter, the Czar of Russia, he wrote 
to him, urging him to use his royal authority in procuring 
vocabularies of the numberless dialects spoken throughout his 
vast European and Asiatic dominions. His efforts were not 
in vain; and even the Empress Catherine, Peter’s successor, 
did not disdain to devote herself assiduously to the work both 
of collecting and classifying these vocabularies. 

In the year 1800, Hervas, a Spanish Jesuit, for years a Mis- 
sionary in America, and then resident at Rome, where he had 
access to returned Missionaries from all parts of the world, 
published, as part of a large work, a work in six volumes, 
containing a catalogue, with specimens, of 300 languages. 
He himself prepared grammars of more than 40. He was 
the first to point out the affinities of languages as dependent 
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rather on grammatical than verbal relationships. He proved 
that Hebrew, Chaldee, Syriac, Arabic, Ethiopic, and Amharic, 
were all dialects of one mother language, the Semitic. He 
perceived clear traces of affinity between the Hungarian, Lapp, 
and Finnie dialects; that the Basque was not Celtic, but inde- 
pendent of, and anterior to, the Celtic; and he discovered the 
vast extent of the Malay and Polynesian family of speech. 
He discovered the similarity between Greek and Sanscrit, 
though his imperfect information prevented his seeing the full 
significance of the discovery. Hervas was followed with still 
more complete collections by Adelung, in his Mithridates, 
who drew alike from Hervas and the labors of the Empress 
Catherine. His first volume was published in 1806; the two 
last, after his death, by Vater and the younger Adelung, in 
1814-15, His arrangement of languages was still defective, 
being mainly geographical, rather than based on internal 
atfinities. 

The study had now reached a point at which it might 
easily receive an electric and decisive impulse. That impulse 
was furnished by the Sanscrit, whose full discovery armed 
scholars with the noblest weapon of Philological Science. 
Known at an early period, the sacred language of the Brah- 
mans (whose written language is now demonstrably traced 
back to at least the fifteenth century before Christ) had been 
a subject of deep curiosity. The first European scholar of 
Sanscrit. known, was Roberto di Nobili, in 1606. In 1740, 
Father Pons drew up a comprehensive account of Brahminical 
literature, and in 1790 published the first European Sanscrit 
Grammar. Sanscrit philology, however, dates properly from 
the founding of the Asiatic Society, in 1784. Sir Wm. Jones, 
Carey, Wilkins, Foster, Colebrooke, were among its chief pro- 
moters. Sir Wm. Jones (who died in 1790) was the first to 
discover the extent of the relationship of the Sanscrit to the 
Greek. No Philologist, he declared, could examine the two 
without the conviction that they were sprung from a common 
source, as well as perhaps the Gothic and Celtic. 

The discovery wrought like magic, and certainly took the 
learned world by surprise. It fell like a thunder-bolt into the 
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magazine of their crude theories and speculations, exploding 
them in every direction. That among the dark-faced semi- 
barbarians beyond the Indus, there was a language vying in 
richness and delicacy with the refined and elegant Greek, 
and fraught with ample literary treasures, overturned almost 
every cherished notion. Dugald Stuart declared that the lan- 
guage was an imposition —a macaronic invention of some 
Indian Psalmanazzars. Lord Monboddo woke up from his 
dream of transformed and man-aping monkeys, to make still 
some judicious speculations on the new discovery. Its fruits, 
however, were first, and rapidly reaped on the continent. 
Frederic Schlegel saw the far-reaching principle of relationship 
that now united the Indian and Western languages, and with 
the intuition of genius, riveted them together by the compre- 
hensive name of Indo-Germanic tongues. He was followed 
by a host of other able men. His brother Augustus William, 
and William Von Humboldt, both lent their great influence 
and learning to the promotion of Sanscrit Literature and 
Comparative Philology. Prof. Bopp followed, with his great 
work in Comparative Grammar, of which he published the 
first volume in 1833, and the last in 1852. Pott’s Etymo- 
logical Researches, Grimm’s German Grammar, a work of 
twenty years, followed in the same footsteps. Meantime Rask, 
a Dane, had visited Persia to study the Zend Language, but 
died before publishing the results of his researches. His 
labors were taken up by Eugene Burnout, whose profound 
knowledge of Sanscrit and of Comparative Philology enabled 
him to translate, from the original, the Zend Avesta of Zo- 
roaster. It had been previously translated from a modern 
Persian version, by Anquetil du Perron. 

Into the labors of these men many able scholars have en- 
tered, and prosecuted the science with a zeal and success 
which make it difficult to keep pace with it. The names of 
Prichard (who showed the Indo-Envropean affinities of the 
Celtic language), of Garnett, Bunsen, Aufrecht, Schleicher, 
Diefenbach, Curtius, Max Miiller, we can barely mention as 
among the leading promoters and representatives of this rap- 
idly advancing study. 
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The fruits of their studies have been equally various and 
important. First, they have resulted in a genealogical classi- 
fication of numerous large groups of languages, demonstrating 
both their affinity, and the nature and degree of their affinity. 
The principles brought to light in settling the precise rela- 
tions of the Sanscrit to the other Indo-European tongues, shed 
a flood of light on the mutual relations of them all. An ex- 
tended induction showed the same original principles and 
forms of inflexion running through these languages, and having 
thus restored the primitive structure from which they all had 
deviated, it could determine their relations, both to each other 
and to the original. Thus, in the verb of existence asmz, it 
was seen that while the Sanscrit asmi and Greek éoui are 
more primitive than the Latin sum, the Greek éore and the 
Latin estis are more primitive than the corresponding San- 
scrit ’stha, and again the Latin swnt more primitive than the 
Gree kévr: or e¢at. Sunt could never have been derived from 
éyre or efat; but both swnt and éyre could be derived from the 
Sanscrit asanti. By this process it was discovered that San- 
scrit was not the parent, but a sister, perhaps an elder sister, 
of the Greek and Latin; that the Latin was not the daughter, 
but the sister, and indeed an elder sister, of the Greek, being, 
though later in its literary development, yet more archaic in 
its forms than its classical rival. It was discovered that the 
Romance languages were not the daughters of the Provengal, 
as maintained by the able work of Raynouard, but had sprung 
along with it from the Latin, or rather from those Italian 
dialects of which the classical language of Rome was the 
literary expositor. 

We have then, as the first result of this wide induction, a 
very large genealogical classification of languages, based on 
verbal and grammatical affinities. Geographical lines have 
disappeared; new laws of union and separation have taken 
their place. The magnetism of linguistic affinity has drawn 
together tongues the most widely separated in space, and to 
a superficial eye, in character; and united in one vast family, 
with their various subordinate branches, nearly all the culti- 
vated dialects between the Ganges and the Atlantic Ocean. 
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In and near the Arabian peninsula, we have the before-men- 
tioned Semitic group or family of languages. But now in 
Asia, the Sanscrit and the Persian, the dialects of Afghan- 
istan, Bokhara, Kurdistan and Armenia, join hands with the 
widely spread Slavonic family of Eastern Europe, with the 
Germanic groups in Central, and the Scandinavian groups in 
Northern Europe, with the Greek and the Latin in the South, 
with the daughters of the Latin, the Italian, French, Spanish, 
Portugese, Wallachian, and Roumansch, with the English, as 
essentially Teutonic, and with those Celtic dialects which still 
retain a lingering, though failing foothold-in those narrow 
coast lands and mountain fastnesses to which mightier tongues 
and civilizations have driven them. 

But while thus linking together vast families of speech by 
geneological affiliation, and harmonizing the discords of the 
great Babel of human utterance, Comparative Philology has 
accomplished still other most important results. It has inves- 
tigated in the most searching manner, and established on a 
scientific basis, the laws of phonetic change and of verbal af- 
finity. It has thus re-cast the whole subject of etymology, 
consigning to the tomb of the Capulets all the crude guesses 
of earlier time, dissipating at a breath the superficial relation- 
ships based on mere accidental resemblances, and bringing up 
out of the profoundest laws of speech a new set of radical 
affinities. Hew is not connected with the German fewer, 
but, through the Italian fwoco, is traced back to the Latin 
focus. “Hoy is brought into connexion with the Latin jam. 
of stands in line with dzo and ab. Zeus stands connected 
with des, through the Sanscrit Dyaus, the God of the upper 
sky. Undoubtedly the ablest Etymologists are also the most 
modest, and feel that they are liable to be often led astray by 
false lights; yet Comparative Anatomy does not more com- 
pletely establish the relationship of widely severed animal 
structures, than do the far-reaching and rigorous methods of 
Comparative Philology gradually build up a true Science of 
Etymology. 

This process accomplishes yet more. It reveals the nature 
of those tense and case endings which were before sup- 
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posed to be purely conventional, and finds them to spring 
from pronominal or other significant words, which in ‘the 
decay of language have been worn down so as to have lost 
nearly all traces of their origin. Following up words to 
their earliest forms in the tongue to which they belong, 
and then comparing these with the forms in more nearly 
or remotely kindred dialects, it arrives at the secret of their 
origin and composition. Language now becomes all instinct 
with life: the previously dead form is imbued with vitality, 
and every element of language, every part of the word, 
is found to have been originally (what from the nature of 
speech might have been supposed ) the offspring and vehi- 
cle of a thought. The d, in Z loved, carries us back to 
the compound form J love did. The Latin amabam and 
amabo are made by attaching to the radical ama, parts of 
an old verb of existence which appears in our verb fo be. 
Amavi is made up from ama and fur. ’Egtinoa and 
gedjow rake their endings, oa and ow, from another verb of 
existence, sya. The French future, parlerai, is made by at- 
taching to the infinitive, parler, the present of avoir, parler-ai, 
as, a, &e. The personal inflexion of verbs is made by com- 
bining with the root the oblique cases of the personal pronouns, 
as didw-pe, dtdw-at, 0tdw-te, the giving of me, I give, &e.; which 
have left here and there palpable vestiges in languages from 
which they have been almost entirely abraded, as in the En- 
glish word loveth, now changed into Joves,and in the French 
aime-t-il, in which ¢, instead of being an arbitrary euphonic in- 
sertion, is the old termination saved by euphony from ejectment. 
The endings of the cases are in like manner explained from 
significant roots. 47yov is from dyuoaco, an adjective termina- 
tion, marking the original adjective force of that generic or 
predicative case mistranslated the genitive. Sermoni (with 
locative 2) meant, originally, a speech, as Carthagini has still 
the locative signification, ¢n Carthage. This induction has 
been carried so far as fully to warrant the conclusion that all 
inflexions were originally formed by significant terminations, 
even where they cannot now be fully made out, and that thus 
language was originally “ vital in every part.” 
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: But having thus resolved words into their elements, we reach 

: forms which obstinately resist all further analysis, and hence are 

treated as radical. Words, then, are regarded as made up 

' of twe roots: Predicative roots, which form the body of the 

word, and Demonstrative or pronominal roots, which special- 
ize or limit the others by adjuncts of place, number, person, 

time, &c. These roots Prof. Miller divides into three classes: 

Primary, consisting of a vowel, or of a vowel preceding or fol- 
lowing a consonant: Secondary, of two consonants inclosing a 
: vowel; and Zertiary, of two consonants and a vowel, of a vowel 
y and two consonants, of two consonants a vowel and a conso- 
: nant, or of two consonants, a vowel, and two consonants. The 
primary roots are the most important: but their general import 
is slightly modified by the consonants of the secondary and ter- 
tiary roots. From these roots, flexible and prolific, expressing 
always general ideas which admit of indefinite analogous ap- 
plications, a vast and all-sufiicient frame-work of language is 
easily constructed. We have but to take the Latin root spec, 
and its Greek cognate oxez, to see the vast flexibility and pli- 
ancy of one of these predicative roots. Run it through its 
: innumerable Greek derivations, whence come sceptic, scope, 
: episcopal; through the vast range of Latin forms, as species,. 
special, specific, respectable, speculation, circumspect, expect, 
auspicious; see it turning up, by accidental association, in the 
French espiégle, waggish, and épzccer, a grocer; in the Italian 
spezteria, an apothecary’s shop, and the English spices; and 
we get a little idea of the thriftiness of Mother Nature in turn- 
ing to account the linguistic materials entrusted to her ménage. 
Sanscrit grammarians have reduced the whole growth of their 
language to about 1700 roots, which Prof Miiller thinks may 
be still reduced to about 500. The Hebrew has about as many, 
and the Chineseis satisfied with about 450. This,says Prof. Miil- . 
: ler, shows a wise spirit of economy in primitive language, for 
; the possibility of forming new roots was practically unlimited, 
: since with only twenty-four letters, the possible number of bi- 
' literal and triliteral roots is about 15,000. Now from 500 roots, 
: assuming that each root gave rise to fifty words, we should 
i get a vocabulary of 25,000. Yet a well educated Englishman 
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rarely uses more than 3,000 or 4,000 words, in actual conver- 
sation, although eloquent speakers, and acute dialecticians 
may rise to about 10,000. The Old Testament utters its reve- 
lations with less than 6,000; Milton contents himself with 
8,000; and the limitless range of Shakspeare’s genius em- 
ploys but 15,000. But along with these predicative elements, 
we also need the demonstrative elements, for the formation 
of words. We must have not only the root luc, shine, but 
this, with the pronominal element s, Zuc-s, shining there, light; 
with the second person of the pronoun, duc-e-s, thou shinest. 
These two elements are essential to make up language; and 
it is absolutely certain that every inflected language was once 
in astate in which both these elements were clearly visible. 
Armed with this doctrine of roots, we may now resume our 
work of classification, and make our onset upon those languages 
which were proof against any verbal affiliation. Nothing, we 
have seen, is more changeable than the words of a language 
when bound down by no political organization, and by no 
written literature. It creates and throws away forms with 
reckless prodigality, and hence it is in no way surprising that 
the dialects of barbarous and nomad tribes should display 
slight traces of verbal affinity. But they cannot emancipate 
themselves from the general law of language. They cannot 
form words on radically different principles from those which 


have been already examined. All speech must consist origi- - 


naliy of these two classes of roots—the general, fundamental 
or predicative, and the demonstrative or specializing. ‘These 
roots may co-exist in three different ways: 1. Both the roots 
may remain entirely unmodified and distinct. 2. One of the 
roots may retain its integrity, and the other be worn away or 
modified. 3. Both the roots may have been so modified, 
worn away. or blended with each other, that their distinct 
form is lost. The first class, in which both roots are distinct, is 
called monosyllabic; the second, in which the changeable end- 
ing is as it were glued to the root, is called agglutinated; the 
third, in which both the parts are liable to be fused entirely 
into a new compound, is called inflected. We have here 
a principle of classification absolutely exhaustive. In some 
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one of these stages all languages must be found; those 
which are in the second have reached it by passing through 
the first, and those in the third by passing through the first 
and second. Of the first, or monosyllabic stage, the chief 
specimen is the Chinese: to the third, or inflexional stage, 
belong all the Indo-European languages: while the so-called 
Turanian, comprising the numberless dialects spread over 
Central and Northern Asia, and a few sporadic European 
tongues, islanded in the encompassing ocean of Arian speech, 
belong to the agglutinated class. 

If it is doubted whether, as these seem to have the fixedness 
of a permanent type, they are not in reality three originally dis- 
tinct classes of speech, it is answered that it can be demon- 
strably shown that the inflected languages must have once 
existed as agglutinated and mo.osyllabic; that the Chinese 
exhibits symptoms of that abrasion which approximates it in 
some points to the agglutinated; while some of the Turanian 
dialects, as the Turkic and Finnic, having considerable literary 
culture, have also so far taken on the inflected form as to 
stand nearly midway between the inflected and the ruder 
Turanian dialects. 

Thus the languages which escape the genealogical classifi- 
cation, submit to the morphological. Where they do not 
display affinity of words, they display affinity of origin and 
original construction; and when we add that the same princi- 
ple applies to languages which, like many of the African and 
American, are polysynthetic, or consist of many roots, we find 
we have now a principle of classification which applies abso- 
lutely to all languages 

Having reached an ultimate analysis, by virtue of which 
we may unite all languages under this common law of 
classification, we are prepared to see what light our science 
sheds on the question of the common or diverse origin of 
human speech. Prof. Miiller insists on keeping the problem 
distinct. He will confound it with no theological, and with 
no other scientific questions. It is not an inquiry into ethnical 
affinities, nor into the original unity of the human race. Men 
may have had, he thinks, diverse origins, and yet the language 
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of one people have gained an ascendency over and supplanted 
all others. Or all nations may have sprung from one original 
source, and yet language have broken out at different times, 
and with a complete diversity of verbal forms. Thus the 
original unity of language is really a question by itself alone. 
Both of the above positions are undoubtedly conceivable. 
But they are so violently improbable, that, like the infinitesimal 
elements in fluxions, they may with entire safety be neglected 
in our calcu «tions. Men will always regard the questions of 
the original unity of language and the original unity of the 
race, as de facto identical. If, ndeed, we accept a theory which 
Prof. Miller unconditionally and contemptuously rejects, viz., 
that language is a matte. of arbitrary agreement, the product 
of a body of speechless sages, agreeing together to originate 
a vehicle of inter-communication, then we s e not why there 
might not be as many independent tongues as there were 
bodies of mute bipeds who should happen to combine for this 
high purpose. But if such a theory is as absurd as, with 
Prof. Miiller, we suppose if to be, and if language is really a 
natural and necessary product of the unique human organism, 
then the two questions can never be so disengaged from each 
other that the solution of one will not involve the virtual 
solution of both. Meantime we concur entirely with Prof. 
Miiller in the propriety of examining the question wholly 
apart from any extrinsic considerations, and especially from 
any theological consequences supposed to be involved in it. 
Science must reign supreme in its own department. It must 
be allowed to tell its own story —to render in its own un- 
forced and unbiassed testimony. The moment that we bring 
either fear or favor to bear on the witness whom we have 
placed on the stand, his testimony is worthless in our favor, 
while we raise a violent suspicion against the soundness of the 
cause that needs such supports. Prof. Miiller, though a firm 
believer in the common origin both of language and of the 
race, yet concedes that, scientifically, the question is yet unre- 
solved. He contends, however, that from the diversity of 
languages, no impossibility of their common origin has been 
or can be shown, the nature and degree of their diversity be- 
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ing perfectly otherwise accounted for. On the kindred subject 
of the common origin of the race, he says, incidentally, and, 
as we think, with great justice: 


“If I am told that no quiet observer would ever have conceived the idea of 
deriving all mankind from one pair, unless the Mosaic records had taught it; 
I must be allowed to say in reply, that this idea, on the contrary, is so natural, 
so consistent with all human laws of reasoning, that, so far as I know, there 
has been no nation on earth which, if it preserved any traditions on the origin 
of mankind, did not derive the human race from one pair, if not from one per- 
son. The author of the Mosaic records, therefore, though stripped before the 
tribunal of Physical Science of his claims as an inspired writer, may at least 
claim the modest title of a quiet observer ; and if his conception of the physical 
unity of the human race can be proved to be an error, it is an error which he 
shares in common with other quiet observers, such as Humboldt, Bunsen, 
Prichard, and Owen.” 


But passing from the inductive, we reach the last and theo- 
retical stage of our science, which deals with the ultimate 
nature and origin of the radical elements into which our com- 
plex speech has been resolved. What are these roots, so 
wondrous in their character, and how and whence were they 
originated? In other words, we now take in hand the diffi- 
cult problem of the origin of human speech. 

1. Let us state the different suppositions. Is language the 
product of conventional agreement—men going to work to 
construct it as they would to build a city—the deliberate prod- 
uct of the felt need of an instrument of social intercourse? 

2. Is language a direct gift from God, superinduced upon 
man’s primary faculties, as a sort of dowry with which to set 
up his rational and social house-keeping ? 

3. Is language the immediate, spontaneous, natural prod- 
uct of his blended material and rational organism, and 
does he speak by the same rational instinct by which he 
thinks? Is it a part of the very idea of man to speak, as of a 
singing bird to sing? 

The doctrines involved in the two first questions, held as 
they have been by many very able men, may be regarded as 
effectually exploded. Language is not a matter of snbsequent 
convention, for men must have spoken before they could have 
agreed to speak. And certainly they must have been created 
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with the faculty of speaking; they could not have invented 
that; and supplied with the faculty, there is no more theoreti- 
cal difficulty in supposing the first man to have spoken than 
the second, nor to have spoken on the first day of his existence 
than on the ten-thousandth. 

The second doctrine, though vouched for by many learned 
men, is little less objectionable. In one sense assuredly lan- 
guage was, like all man’s otter endowments, a divine gift. 
But to suppose him to have been first made, and then the 
faculty of speech, or an actual vocabulary miraculously con- 
ferred upon him, is little less than absurd. A being witbout 
the faculty of speech was surely not man: with the faculty of 
speech, why not leave him to the natural exercise of this, as 
of his other faculties? Why assume a miracle to supply what 
belongs to him by the very laws of his being? And if it was 
necessary for God to provide him miraculously with a lan- 
guage, it would seem equally necessary to furnish him mirac- 
ulously with the means of understanding it. What he had 
the faculty of comprehending, we do not see why he had not 
the faculty of originating. 

Is language then an immediate, natural, necessary product 
of man’s peculiar rational constitution? Is rational speech as 
much the offspring of the higher human organism, as their 
natural inarticulate cries are of the lower, irrational nature of 
the brutes? So we firmly believe. To our mind all the facts 
and phenomena of language tend irresistibly to this conclusion. 
The intimate connection between reason and speech is clearly 
shadowed forth in the Greek word doyos, in which, with 
characteristic sagacity, that marvellous people seem to have 
divined the true nature and origin of language. It is involved 
in that law of the human mind which makes it an almost 
utter, if not an absolute, impossibility to pursue any extended 
process of thought, to perform dny act of generalization, and 
hold together any set of complex ideas, without the aid of 
language. We almost doubt whether man can have a clear 
and distinct conception, even of an individual object, without 
investing it with a name; we are quite sure that he cannot, 
from the very nature of his organization, pursue any distinct 
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line of thought without language, and the first distinct and 
full-born thought that visited humanity signalizes, we believe, 
the birth-hour of language. The one is not a whit more mys- 
terious than the other. If he could think, why could he not 
speak? That is to say, He who made him capable of the act 
of thought, could also make him capable of the accompanying 
act of speech. At this point, in speech and reason, man com- 
pletely parts company from the brute. Brutes have, as Aristotle 
would have said, the nutritive soul and the sensitive soul in 
common with man. Like men, they see, hear, smell, taste and 
feel. Like men, they remember and desire, love and hate, 
cherish gratitude and revenge. In many respects they have 
a sort of shadowy and dream-like imitation of the higher life 
of humanity. But wherever and however we are to draw the 
precise line, there is a broad, distinct, undeniable line between 
the brute and the human world. This line lies, too, not merely 
and not, perhaps, primarily in the moral attributes of humanity. 
It lies in those ratzonal attributes which alone constitute any fit- 
ting basis of moral responsibility. It matters little in truth where 
we draw the line theoretically. The barrier which rational 
speech raises between man and brute is one which no brute 
has ever made the slightest attempt to overpass, or in which 
it has taken the first step that brought it nearer to humanity. 
Brutes never took a step toward organizing a civil govern- 
ment; never conceived the idea of constructing a printing 
press, or establishing a newspaper; never produced the first 
line of an epic poem; never thought of having their daguer- 
reotypes taken, for the comfort of their posterity; never went 
abroad on travels of discovery, nor established learned socie- 
ties for the purpose of promoting and registering the prog- 
ress of science. To think of the most highly educated dog 
taking his seat in a session of learned pundits, and gravely 
bow-wow-ing his dissent from some theory respecting Sir 
William Hamilton’s analytic! Brutes may be immortal. 
For ourselves we do not believe it. We believe that it takes 
a deeper, broader, stronger volume of life than swells in the 
soul of a brute to roll through the sands of time into the ocean 
of eternity. But be that as it may, rational speech, 7. ¢. rea- 
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son with its attendant speech, speech with its parent reason, 
form a barrier between the two orders of existence which 
brutes cannot elevate themselves, nor men sink themselves 
sufficiently, even to dream of crossing. 

A just view of the origin of speech virtually disposes of two 
other questions, viz: by what law, in what manner, these ver- 
bal roots originated. Were they originated on the principle 
of imitation, a doctrine which Prof. Miller with quiet con- 
tempt designates as the “ bow-wow” theory; or did they origi- 
nate in interjections, which doctrine he marks as the “ poo- 
poo” theory? The latter is not worth a moment’s notice; for 
where the language of interjections ends, rational speech 
really begins. The former, too, has very little to say for itself, 
so long as the imitation is restricted to the imitation of the 
coarse, palpable sounds of external nature. A language so 
constructed, could go but a small way towards supplying the 
manifold demands of man’s rational soul, for words framed 
on the strictly imitative principle, like cuckvo, are the most 
unflexible and least prolific words in language, and admit 
hardly any extension to general ideas. Neither the facts nor 
the philosophy of the case warrant our regarding the vast, 
magnificent, spiritual structure of human speech as built up 
out of the very meagre materials furnished by the onoma- 
topoitic or bow-wow principle. Take a simple illustration. If 
any word would have been bow-wow-ically formed, it would 
have seemed likely to be thundzr. And yet thunder, donner, 
tonitru, formidable sounding words as they are, are demon- 
strably from a Sanscrit root tan, to stretch (in which the roar 
and rumble are not heard at all), and are actually identical 
in origin with tendre, tender, and thin. Thus dissolve away 
onomatopostic dreams, under the wand of Etymology. 

For a modified form of this theory, there may perhaps a good 
deal be said. That there is in the mind a certain connection 
between specific ideas and certain combinations of sounds— 
which would, tor instance, select vowels and liquid or softer 
consonants for softer conceptions, and harder and harsher ele- 
ments for a corresponding class of ideas —seems hardly de- 
niable; and that this principle may have operated to no 
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slight extent in the original production of roots, we see no 
reason for denying. 

But recurring to the origin of roots, it has been a question 
whether the first words were general, or specific: whether 
men first named an individual cave, and then transferred the 
name to all caves; or whether they first invented the general 
term, and then gave it an individual application. Prof. Miller 
virtually combines and harmonizes both views. The actual 
name was first given to the individual; but the name itself was 
generic; if expressed a generic idea; that is, it was founded 
upon some property or attribute of the object named. Thus 
antrum isa kindred form to internum. The cave was so desig- 
nated, because it was the man’s within—the same idea which 
led also to the name éyreoov. Under another aspect, from 
cavo, to hide, it was his cavea, his cave, his hiding place. 
Thus all names were originally predicative roots. They predi- 
cated some general quality or attribute of some particular 
thing. And hence their exceeding fruitfulness, being general 
terms which, by the flexible operations of the human mind, 
were capable of being applied to any object where it could 
discern the same, or a kindred, or an analogous quality. 

We thus track language up to its last hiding place. It is 
the immediate, natural, instinctive product of man’s physical 
and rational organism — it is an invariable and inseparable 
concomitant of his rational faculties and processes. It con- 
sists of general or predicative roots, expressing some generic 
idea, and applied to a specific object, by the aid of demonstra- 
tive roots, which specialize and localize them. “These roots,” 
says Prof. Miiller, “consist of plastic types, produced by a 
power inherent in human nature. They exist, as Plato would 
say, by nature; though, with Plato, we should add that when 
we say by nature, we mean Ly the immediate hand of God. 
There is a law which runs through nearly the whole of nature, 
that everything which is struck, rings. Each substance has 

its peculiar ring. We can tell the morc or less perfect struc- 
ture of metals by their vibrations, by the answer which they 
give. It was the same with man, the most highly organized 
of nature’s works. Man, in his primitive and perfect state, 
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was not only endowed, like the brute, with the power of ex- 
pressing his sensations by interjections, and his perceptions 
by onomatopeia. He possessed likewise the faculty of giving 
more articalate expression to the rational conceptions of his 
mind. That faculty was not of his own making. It was an 
instinct, an instinct of the mind as irresistible as any other 
instinct.” 

On the theory here advanced we have no special criticism 
to offer. We have obviously passed the sphere of induction, 
and are in that of speculation. Whether the “ ringing” doc- 
trine be true, or whether, without it, speech was produced by 
a rational instinct, we shall not undertake to determine. We 
see no necessity of it; nor, perhaps, can any serious objection 
be urged against its assumption. When we have followed up 
the stream of speech thus far, we may well admit that it has 
some mysterious head-waters, which will never be unveiled 
to human view. One conclusion, we believe, follows irre- 
sistibly from the researches we have so imperfectly sketched. 
The first man was the archetypal man, at once enfolding all 
the gerins, and exhibiting all the high attributes of the race. 
That man was not thrown out forlorn and miserable upon the 
wild; that he did not commence his career a mute, pitiable, 
savage troglodyte, and, through millions of ages, work his way 
up with his brain and his ten fingers, gradually inventing, as 
he went along, government, language, art, religion, until, after 
myriads of milleniums, he stood forth equipped in the rational 
and spiritual attributes of humanity; that he was created 
“very good,” and at once assumed his indefeasible prerogative 
and dignity as made in the image of God, and lord of' this 
lower creation, is the verdict alike of Scripture and of reason. 
Every form of the infidel assumption which makes man a 
transformed monkey, or a slowly tamed savage, is as gratuitous 


as it is degrading, and is spewed out of the mouth of genuine 
science. 
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IntropucTtory Note.—The author of the following little treatise, Alexander 
de Stourdza, of Odessa, is one of the ablest, fairest, and most learned of the 
apologists for the Greek Church. The apology here translated was published 
at the close of the year 1848. Just twelve months before, there had been 
printed in the modern Greek tongue, and widely distributed among the Chris- 
tians of the Eastern communion, an encyclical letter from Pius [X., inviting and 
exhorting them to return to the bosom of the Roman Church. This Papal 
document called forth a formal answer from the patriarchs and bishops of the 
Eastern Church, assembled in council. Many private individuals also pub- 
lished reviews and refutations of it. Of several such which we have examined, 
including the official one just referred to, the one here translated, with consid- 
erable abridgment, from the French original, is altogether the most temperate, 
scholarly, and impartial. It is, besides, more suitable for presentation in these 
pages, from the fact that it treats of the differences that distinguish the Greek 
Church from Protestantism, quite as fully as of those which separate that 
church from the Papal religion, Hence the title under which it was publish- 
ed, of “ The Double Parallel.” In this respect, the translator supposed it might 
supply a want not infrequently felt by American scholars. The points of 
difference between the Oriental Church and the Reformed Churches of the 
West, he supposes not to be very generally and exactly understood. Nor are 
the sources of satisfactory information on the subject very readily accessible. 
It is hardly too much to say, that there is no surer authority on the questions 
here discussed, than Alexander de Stourdza. He has studied them long and 
thoroughly, and written upon them largely and ably. He states explicitly in 
the preface, that he offers this defence of Oriental Orthodoxy not merely to his 
Greek brethren, but to readers of all countries. It was for this reason, without 
doubt, that he wrote it in the French language. 

Different persons will probably form different judgments as to the merits of 
this apology, and the weight of the author’s arguments. To some, possibly, 
the reasoning, as a whole, may appear weak and puerile. To others it will 
probably appear plausible, and adapted, if not to convince Papists and Protest- 
ants of error, at least to re-assure and fortify the minds of adherents of the 
Greek Church who are exposed to hear its faith and rites attacked. If it 
should seem to any readers, that after all there is more to be said than they 
had supposed, in defence of certain doctrines and practices which they have 
always been used to regard as mere fables and superstitions, it may be that 
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neither truth nor charity would suffer any harm from such a conclusion. It 
is not likely that the naked presentation of the author’s apology for the Greek 
Church, will make any converts from among the readers of the Christian 
Review. 

It will be observed, that the phrase, “the Orthordox Church,” is of frequent 
occurrence. This is the common designation of the Greek Church among her 
own members. 

The question may naturally arise in the readers mind, why a literal trans- 
lation was preferred to a condensed summary, in our own words. It would 
have been easy to have prepared such a summary ; and it would have been 
more in accordance, perhaps, with the usuage of such periodicals as. this 
Review: but on the other hand, it seemed impossible to put our readers in a 
condition to appreciate the thoughts and feelings of an intelligent adherent of 
the Greek Church, so fairly and fully in any other way, as by giving them a 
faithful transcript of his sentiments and expressions, as well as of his argu- 
ments. The Greek Church is here allowed to peak for herself, and te plead 
her own eause, — 

This apology was originally published in a time of great civil commotions 
and revolutions on the European continent. It is presented to American 
readers at a time when our own political foundations are shaken as never 
before. The words with which the author concluded his preface then, are 
hardly less appropriate here and now. “Ata time when the kingdoms of 
the earth are tottering and threatening to fall, it is both proper and profitable 
for the christian to turn his thoughts to that kingdom which is not of this 
world,— to raise his regards towards heaven at the moment when the earth 
trembles under his feet.”’ 


STATEMENT OF THE CONTROVERSY BETWEEN THE 
EASTERN AND WESTERN CHURCHES. 


PART FIRST. 


Picture to yourself a building, whose vast dimensions rise 
majestically from the ground, until it has reached an impos- 
ing height, according to the original plan of the architect; 
when lo! this massive structure changes its aspect, and divides 
into two separate buildings. The one preserves the same 
selection of materials, the same style, and the same orna- 
ments as their common lease; the other, more sumptuous, 
differs essentially from the plan and proportions of the foun- 
dation. It is a beautiful and gorgeous structure, eclipsing by 
its magnificence the ancient and simple forms of the building 
beside it. It is deservedly admired: but the question to be 
decided is, which of the two buildings has remained conform- 
ed to the primitive plan? In order to decide this question, 
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compare these rival summits, then turn your eyes to the foun- 
dation, and your doubts will immediately vanish. 

Such is the picture of the Eastern and Western Churches in 
the xixth century. To prove the fidelity of the similitude, it 
will be sufficient to compare them with each other, and with 
the lease, which is common to them both. The result of such 
a comparison cannot but be agreeable to sacred truth. 

This is the method which we will now follow. 

I. The Doctrine of the Procession of the Holy Spirit. 

Our Lord, when he promised to his sorrowing disciples the 
supreme Comforter, described him in these wosds: “the Spirit 
of truth who proceedeth from the Father.” The mission of 
the Spirit 2 teme he attributes to himself; but in such a way 
as to intimate the eternal procession from the Father: “he 
whom J will send unto you from the Father.” But some one 
may say, after the resurrection the Saviour breathed on the 
disciples, and said, “ receive ye the Holy Ghost,” manifested 
by the power of binding and loosing. But let every one judge 
whether this act of the Divinity in time, and with reference to 
certain select persons, implies the eternal procession from the 
Son as well as from the Father. 

The fathers of the second Ecumenical Council confined 
themselves to the literal statement of the doctrine; the subse- 
quent councils formally prohibited any addition to the symbol 
of faith. In the year 809, just before the schism, Leo IIL, 
Bishop of Rome, caused the Greek and Latin text of the creed 
to be engraved on tables of silver, and exhibited thei to the 
view of the faithful, with this inscription: “ Haec Leo posui, 
amore et cautela orthodoxe religionis.” John VIII. a short 
time after, wrote to Photius, that he was not ignorant of the 
addition of “ filiogue,” and that he disapproved of it; but that 
it was necessary to show indulgence to the weak. After these 

came the Popes Nicholas and Adrian, who spoke very differ- 
ently. Their bad faith consummated the work which the 
ambition of both parties had commenced. All the West 
adopted the addition of “ filiogue;” the Orthodox Church re- 
jects it, and maintains the symbol in its integrity. On which 
Vol. xxviii.—3. 
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side do we find conformity and fidelity to the teachings of the 
universal church, and of Jesus Christ its head ? 

Il. On the existence of Purgatory. 

The terms Purgatory and Purgatorial fire were unknown 
to Christian antiquity. As for the doctrine, the Orthodox 
Church of the East has always taught, since the time of Cyril 
of Alexandria, not any expiation for the dead, effected by 
pains and sufferings in Purgatory, but simply this, that the 

prayers and alms of the living for the dead, joined to faith in 
the merits of the Redeemer, and chiefly the oblation by the 
church of the webloody sacrifice, can procure effectual succors 
for departed souls: in fine, that souls, after their departure 
from the body, have to pass through gradations, or successive 
stations (reAwyea) in ascending or descending to their eternal 
destination. This is all which the church has been able to 
infer from the divine revelations, which intimate that there are 
degrees, and various abodes, both in the place of blessedness 
and in the place of punishment. “In my Father’s house,” 
says our Lord, “there are many mansions.” And he also 
speaks of an “ owter darkness.” The church prays, therefore, 
and commands us to pray, for the departed, but without ventur- 
ing to sound the depths of the mercies of the Father through 
his well-beloved Son; without giving any vain encouragement 
to the curiosity of the spirit beyond the limits of express reve- 
lations. 

We conclude from this, that our wise ignorance in regard to 
the pains and expiations of Purgatory is most conformed to 
the belief of the primitive church of the holy apostles and 
martyrs. 

LI. On the Communion in both kinds. 

In instituting the Eucharist, our Lord, the High Priest and 
Spotless Victim, said expressly to his disciples, as he present- 
ed to them the cup of the new testament, “ drink ye all of it.” 
Now since the Sacrament of the Body and Blood of Jesus 
Christ was instituted for a perpetual observance, even “ until 
he come,” and since our Savior has said, “except ye eat the 

flesh of the Son of Man, and drink his blood, ye have no life 
in you,” the Eastern Church, faithful to primitive example, 
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has never dared to withhold the cup from the laity, nor even 
from infants of tender age. She ordains, moreover, that the 
bread shall be drenched in the consecrated wine.* The 
church of the West, on the other hand, has come at last to 
adopt that arbitrary distinction between the communion of 
priests and of the laity. She cannot justify such an innova- 
tion, either by the word of God, or by the universal tradition 
of the church: she cannot justify it by alleging such vain 
subtleties as this, that a body cannot be destitute of blood. 
And now, forsooth, will the church of the West, after having 
allowed the abuse in question to exist for centuries, try to prop 
itself up by the authority of the Council of Trent? But this 
will be to bear witness to itself, a witness which our Lord has 
declared null. 

Here, then, is another point in dispute, which is settled at 
once by a simple comparison with the*’sacred usages of the 
universal church. (See Bossuet’s History of Variations, and 
Fleury’s History of the Church, on the Communion of Infants 
in primitive times.) 

IV. On Immersion and Triple Immersion in Baptism. 

in order to decide which party is in this case faithfully con- 
formed to the divine word and to the holy traditions, it will 
suffice to read carefully that part of the Epistle to the Romans 
(vi: 4) which forms in our church a part of the baptismal ser- 
vice, and to appeal to the testimony in favor of the triple 
immersion in this initiatory rite, namely, the canons of the 
Second Ecumenical Council, and of that of Trullus, and the 
express words of Athanasius, of Cyril of Jerusalem, in his 
Catechetical Lectures, and lastly of John of Damascus. We, 
who follow with docility such examples and such precepts, 
are we not safe? The primitive plan of the building, which 
is not from the hand of man, speaks loudly in our favor. 
Cyril describes fully the ceremonies of baptism, and they are 
just those which we observe; Athanasius says in plain words, 
“we plunge the child into the water, and take it out, three 





* In administering the Communion, the Greeks give to the communicant 
the bread, sodden in the wine, from the cup, with a spoon. (Tr.) 
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times, proclaiming thus the burial of our Lord, and his resur- 
rection on the third day.” Consult also the works of Theodoret, 
and a multitude of other passages in the writings of the 
fathers. 

As for the sacrament of confirmation, or Holy Chrism, 
which ovr church administers immediately after baptism, 
there is the same agreement on our part with the church 
universal. It is well known that confirmation ‘s nothing but 
a modification of the imposition of hands. Now the Apostles 
and their immediate successors conferred this last in regular 
course on the newly baptized. Consider, moreover, that in the 
view of all churches it is necessary to be confirmed in order 
to partake of the Encharist. By not confirming children un- 
til the age of fourteen years, the churches of the West have 
condemned an immense majority of the human race to die 
before they have tasted of the bread of life! They may 
accumulate the most specious arguments in favor of this 
practice, but these arguments will never be able to stand be- 
fore the right and simple faith, before the authority of the 
universal church of all times. Let them beware! by reason- 
ing in this way, they will by little come at last to allow only 
the baptism of adults, after the example of some obscure sects 
of modern times. 

V. On the use of Leavened or Unleavened Bread in the 
Communion. 

On this disputed point, which consnmmated the separation 
of the two portions of Christendom, learning may supply a 
series of arguments for and against the opposing rituals. The 
one party will tell you that bread without leaven better repre- 
sents the lamb without spot, offered up for the sins of the 
world; the other will reply, supporting their position by texts 
from the Gospel, that leaven is not always an emblem of 
impurity and hypocrisy, that it is also made to represent the 
principle of salvation. (As in the parable of the woman who 
kneaded the three measures of meal.) The Western Chris- 
tians allege in favor of unleavened bread the rite of the Jew- 
ish passover, which excluded all leaven, and they hence infer 
that the Holy Supper was celebrated in the same manner; 
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the Eastern Christians oppose to this argument the original 
day of the mystical Supper, and the literal sense of the Greek 
word dproc, which signifies leavened bread. They can appeal, 
moreover, to the agape of the primitive church, which were 
celebrated in any place, at any hour, without any preparation, 
with the bread and the wine which Providence furnished to 
the faithful. In this way the controversy may be indefinitely 
prolonged. But that which cuts it short at once is, that the 
use of leavened bread in the Sacrament is conformed to the 
constant tradition of the churches, which have had especially 
at heart to modify the Jewish usages, even to the extent of 
forbidding fasting and kneeling on Saturday and on the 
Lord’s Day; and finally that the use of unleavened bread is 
very recent, even in the West. Behold once more, on the 
one part disagreement, on the other conformity. 

VI. Definition of the Primacy of the See of Rome. 

Our brethren of the West have adopted as their rule of 
conduct, to make large concessions in the controversy on all 
the disputed points, provided we will explicitly recognize that 
which they entitle the doctrine, namely, the supremacy, or 
supreme spiritual sovereignty of the See of Rome over all 
churches,—a sovereignty which they designate under the 
name of the centre of Catholic unity, and the earthly vicariate 
of our Lord Jesus Christ. Now observe in the outset, that 
the term earthly vicariate belies itself by its novelty. The 
same may be said of the epithets infallible, indefectible, which 
the Christian church never used and never knew for eight 
centuries; for it was not until the ninth that the Popes of 
Rome began openly to arrogate to themselves the right of 
absolute supremacy in temporal matters; and that even now 
they contest with the Gallican Church the principle, by virtue 
of which the latter has maintained that Ecumenical Councils 
are superior to the Bishops of Rome, and may depose them. 
Judge from this of the foundation of that infallible, but elas- 
tic power. 

But what are the rank and the power of this eminent See 
founded by the Apostles Peter and Paul, and what primacy 
must we recognize in it? That which the universal church 
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has assigned to it. She has decreed to the See of Rome, not 
any sovereignty, but only a primacy of rank and honor. On 
this point read the plain and formal langnage (1) of the Acts 
of the First Ecumenical Council, Canon vi.; (2) of the Acts 
of the Second Ecumenical Council, Canoniii.; (3) of the Acts 
of the Third Ecumenical Council, Canon viii.; (4) of the Acts 
of the Fourth Ecumenical Council, Canon xxviii. The read- 
ing of these will prove to you that the primitive Church be- 
lieved she had the right to assign their respective places to 
the Apostlic Sees; that she granted the priority, the senzority, 
ta mpeafeta, to the See of Rome, in favor of the imperial 
city, and not at all by divine right; that she assigned the 
second rank to the Bishop of Constantinople for the same 
reason; that she made these decrees in regard to the order of 
the hierarchy only in order to prevent usurpation; that the 
Church universal did not recognize in the See of Rome any 
sovereignty over other churches, and did not quote in support 
of the primacy which she decreed to it any passage in the 
Gospel. Such is also the doctrine to which we adhere unal- 
terably even to this day. Once more compare the diverse 
parts of the building, and give judgment. 

The See of Rome cannot possess nor exercise more ample 
powers than those granted to Peter. To learn what these 
were, read the Gospels and the Acts of the Apostles. Peter 
obeyed the existing powers; he had no patrimony here below; 
he presided with James in the Councils, without placing him- 
self between them and our Lord Jesus Christ, in the dispensa- 
tion of spiritual powers; he received and profited by the 
reproof of Paul; he did not pretend that other sees were such 
by the grace of God and of his Apostolic See, — an insulting 
formula, and so recent, that we must search for its origin in 
the middle ages. Peter, in fine, was content with being the 
jirst in the College of the Apostles, without assuming for him- 
self any sovereignty over them, any infallibility inherent in 
ft himself alone. Descend with me the stream of time, and you 
| will find that even down to Gregory the Great, and still later, 
1 the Bishops of Rome repudiated the title of wndversal, and 
kept themselves to their legitunate primacy; “ primus inter 
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pares,” first among their equals. Butif the title of Prince of 
the Apostles applied to Peter, troubles you, remember that it 
is not found in any part of the New Testament. In fact the 
Gospel calls him the first, but it nowhere calls him Prince, in 
Greek, “ dpyewv, a name applied to the Prince of darkness, 
doywy tov axdtous, but never to any one of the Apostles. In 
this matter, it is only the Latin language which they pervert 
so cunningly: “ princeps apostolorum” means only in Latin 
the first of the Apostles, just as “ editie princeps” means 
the first edition. But we find in the Gospels two passages 
which seem to imply a universal supremacy accorded to Peter 
by our Lord. These are, (1) that where our Saviour rewards 
Peter for having confessed him without hesitation in these 
words: “Thou art Christ, the Son of the living God,” by 
replying to him, “and I say to thee, that thou art Peter, and 
on this rock will 1 build my church;” and further on, “and I 
will give to thee the keys of the Kingdom of Heaven, and 
that which thou shalt bind on earth shall be bound in heaven, 
and that which thou shalt loose on earth shall be loosed in 
heaven.” Consult the Holy Fathers on the sense of that 
mooted passage; they will answer you, particularly Cyril, 
Epiphanius, and Augustine, that the rock is— Jesus Christ 
confessed aloud in faith; that the church, which is his body, 
can be founded only on him; that the keys of the Kingdom 
of Heaven represent the power of binding and loosing, con- 
ferred elsewhere directly on all the Apostles, both before and 
after the resurrection of our Saviour; that oftentimes as the 
words addressed by Christ and Peter are addressed to him as 
the first among equals; and finally that the change of the 
name of Simon to Cephas or Peter indicates the regeneration 
of the old man in him, whereby his faith recognized in the 
person of Jesus of Nazareth, the man Christ, the God-man, 
the Son of the living God;—which is something that flesh and 
blood cannot reveal to us. So the Apocalypse teaches us that 
every man has a name different from that which he formerly 
bore; it shows us the City of God, founded on twelve stones 
representing the holy Apostles, the chief corner-stone of Jesus 
Christ himself. (2) The second passage which is cited in sup- 
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port of the earthly vicariate is that which contains the ques- 
tion and charge of the Lord addressed to Peter, “ Simon, son 
of Jonas, lovest thou me more than these ?—feed my lambs— 
feed my sheep.” This question and charge, thrice repeated, 
in memory of the triple denial of Peter, manifestly only con- 
firm his formal restoration to the apostolate. In decreeing the : 
primacy to the See of Rome, the Church understood by it ‘ 
just what Cyril, Epiphanius, Cyprian, and Augustine under- : 
stood. An inherent infallibility in the chair of Peter, the 
exclusive right of conferring the episcopate and of granting 
indulgences — these impieties, we say, are innovations of a 
date so recent that Christian antiquity has not even custom- 
ary words to express them. Now no established idea, no real 
object, can subsist for eight or nine hundred years without a 
fixed name. 

But before we close this prolonged parallel, whose conclu- 
sions are already evident, we must add one thing more. Our 
adversaries endeavor to dazzle the weak, by displaying proud- 
ly that which they call catholicity, a palpable sign, say they, 
of the true religion. We will not dispute the principle, pro- 
vided it be remembered that this catholicity is teeofold in its 
nature. The catholicity of places does not establish the truth 
of the doctrine, except in so far as it is found united with the 
catholicity of times: and here comes in that which we call 
orthodowy. If it is notso, and if it is enough merely to cipher 
and count in order to discover the Catholic Church, what will 
you say of the epoch when Arianism had overrun the greater 
part of the Christian world? The conformity of the later 
constructions to the foundation which is common to them, is 
the only test by which we can discern the lesser deviations 
from the original plan conceived and sketched by the Author 
of our Salvation.* 

In the midst of these lamentable controversies, let our 
watchword be, from age to age, always the same, fidelity and 
charity; fidelity, for he who shall endure to the end shall be 













































* Remember also that in Israel where every reality exhibited a type of the 
fature, the kingdom of Israel comprised ten tribes, and that of Judah only two, 
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saved; charity and forbearance, for he who hateth or despiseth 
his brother cannot love God. 

Let us examine ourselves first of all, according to the 
precept of the great Apostle of the Gentiles, to assure our- 
selves whether we are in the faith. For in default of that 
living faith which works by love, the most incontestable ortho- 
doxy will only serve for our condemnation. When the false 
teachers reproach you with the pretended schism of the Eas- 
tern Church, and threaten you with your perdition, refer them, 
as a sufficient answer, to the Gospel, and to the constant tradi- 
tion of the church, and pray sincerely for our calumniators. 

If they persist, reply to them, that for more than a century 
after the lamentable misunderstandings between the Sees of 
Rome and of Constantinople, union was still maintained be- 
tween the two portions of the patrimony of Jesus Christ. 
Tell them that two sisters, of whom one has preserved the 
will of their common father uncorrupted, the other has dared 
to alter and falsify it, remain nevertheless united by the ties 
of blood. 

In our discussions with the heterodox, of whatsoever class, 
we ought to be modest, to distrust our own wisdom, and above 
all, never to confound eternal religion with temporal civiliza- 
tion. This last, the legitimate daughter of Christianity, in the 
progress which we see her making, ceases to be such when she 
goes astray. All her fruits do not proceed from one and the 
same sap. Her brilliant glory must not dazzle us, — it is not 
always the light which cometh from God. Civilization is 
extended by inches; religion cherishes and honors poverty; 
civilization coldly sacrifices individuals to the seeming pros- 
perity of the masses; religion sees God in man and in nations; 
civilization thinks she owes nothing to barbarism and to ignor- 
ance; religion alone sits down lovingly under the nomad’s 
tents, passes unremittingly from the cradle to the tomb, and 
from the poor man’s hearth to the palace of kings. There are 
many civilizations; there is only one religion. Be not de- 
ceived then, when, in order to conceal the weak places in their 
cause, the ultramontanes complacently display to your view 
the picture of their power and their activity. When they 
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recount to you the good works of Martha, congratulate them; 
but point them at the same time to her sister Mary, motion- 
less and unneticed, at the feet of Jesus. 


PART SECOND. 


Statement of the Controversy between the Orthodox Church and the 
Reformation of the xvith Century. 


The reaction of the great religious schism, though it began 
in the ixth century, did not make itself fully felt until the 
xvith. The See of Rome, left to itself and deprived of the 
wholesome check which Eastern Christianity had always put 
upon it, rashed on more and more eagerly in the ways of the 
world, and in the slippery path of the abuse of power. <Atter 
having passed through the dark ages, the Papacy and the 
Western Church found themselves all at once, in the xvth 
century, in the presence of the awakened mind of Europe. 
The guardians of revealed religion had then no suspicion of 
the imminent danger with which they were threatened. In 
the successive attacks of Berengar, Wicliffe, John Huss, Luther, 
Zwingle, Calvin, and other reformed separatists, the clergy of 
the West did not recognize the formidable features of a just 
expiation. This expiation of the first schism and of the out- 
rages perpetrated by the Crusades, in their merciless hatred 
of the Eastern Church, was to be suffered in the form of 
reprisals on the pride of an ecclesiastical power, which had 
always sacrificed every thing to its own ambition, not even 
excepting the primitive unity of the faith. 

The religions reform of the xvith century attacked first the 
abuses of the See of Rome, but instead of taking for the point 
of departure and the standard of comparison, the doctrine, 
the institutions and the sacred rites of the universal Church, 
as these were preserved in the East, Luther, Calvin, and their 
adherents, constituted themselves accusers and judges in a 
question on which they should have appealed to the tribunal 
of sacred antiquity. Hence so many rash novelties on the 
one side, so much unyielding resistance on the other: the con- 
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troversy became a deadly duel; the lessons of apostolic times 
were forgotten or misread; and the only arbiter who could 
lawfully and naturally ‘nterpose in the quarrel (I mean the 
Greek Church, still neutral, and guarding faithfully her sacred 
deposit), was rejected by the combatants. 

It was not until later, (towards the end of the xvith cen- 
tury), that the Protestant theologians of the University of 
Tiibingen concluded to appeal to the testimony of the exiled 
and captive church, of that church which alone had the right 
to apply to itself the touching words of the great Apostle to 
King Agrippa, in the presence of the Roman Governor; “I 
would to God that you and all who hear me this day, were 
~ such as I am, except these bonds.” 

The letters of the theologians of Tiibingen have come down 
to us, a monument of the sincerity of some of the learned doc- 
tors of the Reformation. The correspondence, begun on their 
part with the Patriarch of Constantinople, Jeremiah II. (pub- 
lished at Leipzig in 1725), proves that among the Protestants 
of the xvith century there were some men of good faith, who 
felt the necessity of connecting themselves with the original 
stock of Christianity, and of seeking a point of support and sta- 
bility in the bosom of that Church which had alone remained 
catholic, in its order, and in the uninterrupted continuance of * 
time. But it was too latc; and the pious attempt was but a 
partial movement. Jeremiah IL. replied to the letters of the 
doctors of Tubingen, analyzing the confession of Augsburg, 
with equal thoroughness and moderation. Perhaps this 
venerable prelate did wrong in breaking off so suddenly, 
after several replies from his correspondents, an intercourse 
which they had been so tardy in commencing. We will not 
judge him; we only say, that from this time the silence and 
neutrality of the Eastern Church ceased; that the doctrine of 
the Reformation was rejected by her, in so far as that doctrine 
contradicted the teachings of the Ecumenical Councils and of 
sacred tradition; and that the more recent Councils of Jeru- 
salem in 1648, and of Jassy in 1678, traced between the Cath- 
olic Greek Church and the Protestant Communions an unal- 
terable line of separation, which we propose now to examine. 
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What are the articles of faith and of discipline which sepa- 
rate modern Protestantism from the Church founded by Jesus 
Christ and his Apostles? Reduced to their simplest and 
briefest expression, they are the following: 

L. Faith and Good Works, regarded as indispensable con- 
ditions of our eternal salvation. 

Ll. The Doctrine of the Eucharist. 

Ill. The Doctrine of the Authority of the Church and of 
the Sacred Traditions. 

LV. The Worship of Veneration due to the Holy Cross. 

V. The Worship of the Holy Images, and of Holy Relics. 

VI. The Religious Fasts appointed by the Church. suger 

VIL. The Doctrine of the State of Souls after death, and 
of Prayer for the Dead. 

Such are the principal points in controversy. In examining 
them, we shall follow very nearly the same method which we 
pursued in our former Parallel between the Churches of the 
East and of the West. But for the benefit of those of our 
brethren and sisters in Christ, who desire to consult the original 
sources, and to understand the details of each question sepa- 
rately, we will refer to the documents. These are, first, the 
memorable Correspondence of the Faculty of Tiibingen with 
the Patriarch Jeremiah II.; secondly, the Larger Catechism 
of Peter Moghila, Metropolitan of Kief, adopted and published 
in 1642; thirdly, the Confession of Faith, addressed by the 
Patriarchs of the East to the Holy Synod of Russia in 1721 ; 
lastly, the very valuable work of Stephen Yavorsky, Arch- 
bishop of Rezan, entitled, “The Rock of the Faith,” an 
exhaustive treatise,-which embraces all the points contested 
by the Reformers, and in which the most minute arguments 
which they urge against the doctrine of the church are reported 
in full, and answered and refuted one by one. 

I. Faith and Good Works as conditions of eternal salwa- 
tion. 

At the period when Luther and his adherents entered upon 
their strife with the See of Rome, they were moved only by 
the enormity of the prevailing abuses. In fact, works of out- 
ward devotion were considered, in all the West, as essentially 
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meritorious; and the clergy, the only judges of the merit of 
these religious practices, had connected with them a multitude 
of indulgencies partial or plenary, by virtue of the powers con- 
ferred by the Papacy. This last preferred to employ, in a 
service of this doubtful nature, certain monastic orders, who 
were not subject to the authority of the Bishops. Hence 
resulted a disgraceful rivalry between the regular and the 
secular clergy, and between the different monastic fraternities. 
So the Reformers were led to attack works altogether, without 
even attempting to make any distinction in their nature; and 
they appealed exclusively to inward faith, of which no one 
can be judge. Imbued with the spirit of Augustine’s contro- 
versial works against Pelagius, Luther undertook to revive 
his doctrine of efficacious grace; he declared the impotence 
of the free will of man, and proclaimed the principle of salwa- 
tion by faith alone. Calvin deduced from this principle 
extreme consequences, maintaining a predestination by which 
salvation is secured to those who believe, by an absolute 
decree, without any regard to their good or bad actions. Ob- 
serve, now, that all these“ propositions rest apparently on 
passages drawn from the Epistles of Paul to the Galatians and 
the Romans. So great is the danger of an arbitrary interpre- 
tation of the word of God, without the aid of a legitimate 
authority and depositary of revealed truth. We are all saved 
by grace through faith, says the great Apostle of the Gentiles 
and this is strictly true; for he says elsewhere, “ What hast thou 
that thou hast not received?” In the meanwhile the church; 
which embraces the totality of the truths necessary to salva- 
tion, teaches us: (1) That “ without faith it is impossible to 
please God ;” that there are three kinds of faith; dead 
faith, which of course cannot give life; the faith of demons, 
which leads only to terror and despair; “ The devils them- 
selves believe and tremble;” they know too much not to 
fear the things which they know not; finally, the “ faith which 
works by love,” ztores 0¢ dydays éveprouuévn; and it is this 
which procures our eternal salvation: (3) that salvation is 
therefore in fact gratuitous, in this sense, that our justification 
before God is by the grace and the merits of our Lord Jesus 
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Christ. This purely gratuitous justification constitutes the 
inheritance of the Christian, and his right, as the adopted 
child of his Heavenly Father: (4) but where is the son who, 
if ungrateful and disobedient,’ cannot be disinherited? Jus- 
tification is our right, but we may lose it by our own fault: 
eternal salvation is an achievement (un fait), and we are com- 
manded to merit it. 

See, then, why it is that in numberless passages of the Old 
and the New Testament, the eternal bliss of the elect is 
described, now under the name of an ¢nheritance, and anon 
under the name of wages (salaire), in order that we might 
know that our justification is a free gift of grace, acquired by 
the merits of Jesus Christ; but that our salvation requires for 
its attainment the zncome [usure] of our works, and constitutes 
the superabundant wages granted by the Father of mercies to 
every worker who is obedient to the voice of his only and 
well-beloved Son, albeit he may have come in at the eleventh 
hour of the day. 

To exalt the infinite mercy of God, at the expense of his 
justice, is not to give glory to Him. So our church, without 
descending to the subtleties of the modern school, has pro- 
nounced her final decision on this difficult subject, in the 
exposition of the articles of faith which we have named above. 
We cite the very words as they stand: “ We believe that man 
is justified not only by faith, but by faith in so far as it works 
by love; or in other words, by faith and works. But that 
faith by itself, performing the office of a hand, takes hold on 
the righteousness which is in Christ, and applies it for our 
salvation, this we declare to be irreconcilable with true piety. 
We believe, on the contrary, that the faith which is in us 
justifies us before Christ by our works, and we regard the 
works not simply as evidences, but as real fruits, which vital- 
ize faith, as meritorious in themselves, because of the divine 
promises which assure us that each one shall receive the 
reward (prix) of the deeds done in in the body, to wit, of the 
good or the evil which he has done.” (Art. viii.) 

Without doubt whoever dies suddenly, and immediately 
after having first exercised perfect faith, and received the gift of 
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divine grace, will be saved, without the concurrence of his 
good works. But does it follow from this, that those who live 
on after their conversion are freed from obligation to fulfil the 
commandments? Cornelius, the Centurion, was informed by 
an angel that his prayers and his alms were come up to God. 
Abraham, the father of the faithful, to whom faith, according 
to the word of God, was imputed for righteousness, was never- 
theless proved by the command ¢o offer up to God his only 
son: so inseparable is the work of sacrifice from the inward 
homage of faith. Accordingly Paul teaches us, that “ with 
the heart man believeth unto righteousness, and with the 
mouth confession is made unto salvation.” 

The Reformed doctors, addressing upright and humble 
souls, take advantage of them, extolling the merits of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, as alone eflicacious in procuring our salvation. 
No. one disputes that; but the divine commands, sealed by 
his blood and voluntary passion, are not less efficacious, nor 
less sacred. “ Whoso keepeth my commandments, he it is 
that loveth me.” To love Jesus Christ is to practise good 
works, and so to attest a living faith in Him; but to blacken 
and debase good works, as the sectaries do, under the pretext 
of our impurity, is to disparage the merits and the virtue of 
the Sacrifice of eternal propitiation. The grace acquired by 
the Redeemer is not a simple garment of righteousness 
designed to cover our iniquities before God; it is a cloak 
impregnated with a healing balsam, which covers, it is true, 
the ulcer of our sins, but cures while it covers. 

To sum up and conclude all that has been said, far from 
allowing ourselves to be misled by the false semblance of supe- 
rior piety, we ought to adhere closely to the doctrine of the 
necessity of true faith and of good works in order to the attain- 
ment of eternal salvation: the necessity of faith, because, 
according to the word of the Author of salvation, without 
Him we can do nothing; and because no flesh shall be justt- 
fied before him by the works of the law; finally, because it is 
still Jesus Christ who works in us both to will and do, of 
his good pleasure: the necessity of works, because it is writ- 
ten that we have been called of God to good works; and 
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because we believe, according to his word, that the Lord will 
disown, in the day of judgment, even those who have had 
such faith as to work miracles, unless they have kept his com- 
mandments ; for He it is who will render to every one 
according to his works. 

Ll. Of the Eucharist. 

When we reflect carefully on the teachings, so often re- 
peated, by which our Redeemer inculcated on the unteach- 
able Jews the mystery of the celestial aliment contained in 
his flesh and His blood, given for the- salvation of the world, 
we cannot fail to perceive a presentiment of the spiritual con- 
tests which the doctrine of the Eucharist would occasion in 
after times. Berengar, Abelard, Zwingle, and Calvin, in 
marshalling the ranks of their captious subtleties on the Sacra- 
ment of the altar, do they not seem to be echoing that sedi- 
tious clamor of the ancient Jews: “This is a hard saying, who 
can hear it?” In the mean time the first disciples of our 
Lord, faithful to his divine commands, and impressed with 
the truth of his word—*“ Except ye eat the flesh of the Son 
of man, and drink his blood, ye have no life in you” —hastened 
to institute the divine Liturgy, or bloodless sacrifice of the 
Mass, in order that the Supper of the Lord might continue 
and be perpetual upon earth, even till his last and glorious 
coming. Whether we consult the text of the three Liturgies 
of Basil, Chrysostom, and Gregory the Theologian, or study 
the works of the Fathers of the church, we find everywhere 
a firm and unanimous belief in the real presence of the body 
and blood of the Saviour in the Sacrament. In vain have some 
sectaries, Calvin among the rest, wished to reduce it to a sim- 
ple rite of commemoration. “This is my body; this is my 
blood ;”-- these words rebuke and confound their want of 
faith, just as of old, in the Garden of Gethsemane, those two 
simple words, ¢7@ e¢uz, “1am he,” prostrated at once the satel- 
lites of the synagogue, with their arms and lighted torches. 
Luther himself was never willing to yield, on this point, to the 
faithless importunity of his own disciples, Carlstadt and Bucer. 
“ This is too clear, too precise,” writes the Reformer. But exas- 
perated as he was against the Masses of the West, and the way 
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in which they were sometimes abused, Luther, in order to 
smite the priest, smote the Sacrament. He preserved the 
doctrine of the real presence, making it to depend entirely on 
the faith of those who communicate, and without admitting 
the mysterious act of the transubstantiation of the consecrated 
elements, by virtue of the sacramental words, and of the 
invocation of the Holy Spirit. Now this theory is false and 
arbitrary. By an inseparable connection of errors, Luther 
destroyed at the same blow the Sacrament of Penitence, 
although in his catechism he still exhorts the faithful to con- 
fess occasionally. Vain attempt! No one regards his coun- 
sel! For he himself had instructed his disciples that individual 
faith takes the place of everything. It is this which causes 
the reality of the sacred mysteries; it is this still, according 
to his doctrine, which blots out our sins, without the concur- 
rence of any priestly authority instituted by the Holy Spirit. 

ITI. The Doctrine of the Authority of the Church, and of 
the Sacred Traditions. 

Revealed religion is not merely a religious sentiment; neither 
is it a simple sczence of divine things. Religion is both these; 
but it is, moreover, a daw, designed to regulate our thoughts 
and our actions. Hence the necessity of a church, or society 
of the faithful, obedient to the same precepts, guided by one 
legitimate authority, and entrusted with the deposit of faith, 
morals, and the sacred traditions, whether transmitted orally 
or in writing. In order to nourish in us the religious senti- 
ment, it would have sufficed to propagate an opinion. In 
order to cultivate the sczence of divine things, it would only 
have been necessary to found a school. But in order to 
establish a supreme law for intelligent beings, there was need 
of a church; and accordingly Jesus Christ laid the founda- 
tions of a church on earth. The word church signifies, ety- 
mologically, an assembly called out. In fact every believer is 
called out from this world, in order to become a member of a 
kingdom which, though én this world, is not of this world. Jesus 
foretold to his disciples persecution and martyrdom. But at 
the same time he commanded them to obey the church (“ he 
that despiseth you despiseth me”); and to have recourse to 
XXVill.—4. 
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it in their differences (Matt. xviii: 17). In his sacerdotal 
prayer, before his passion, he prayed for those who should 
believe on him, through the word of the apostles and others; 
he promised his divine presence in the midst of those who 
should meet together in his name. Paul defines the church in 
these words: “ the pillar and ground of the truth.” 

Luther, Calvin, and their adherents, knew all this. But it 
was their interest to break the sceptre of the Papacy, even at 
the risk of trampling under foot the promises and the express 
precepts of the Lord. Accordingly they began, not by deny- 
ing the authority of the church, but by assigning to that 
authority arbitrary limits of time. The symbolical books of 
the Reformation extolled this authority, as a rule of faith, 
from the time of the apostles down to the Fourth Ecumenical 
Council]. Such was their religious eclecticism. Now eclecti- 
cigsm. in a matter of faith, is a synonym of heresy*. 

The successors of Luther, following his example, but not 
imitating his moderation, appealed exclusively to the Bible 
from every decision of the universal church. And aware that 
the Bible requires to be interpreted and applied to the needs 
of man, the sectaries denied to the church this right of author- 
ized interpretation in order to give it up to the individual 
judgment. From that moment the inundation of false doc- 
trines broke through all barriers. In our days they have gone 
further; the most celebrated doctors of the Reformed church 
openly appeal from the Holy Bible to the tribunal of human 
reason. It is thus that the church, as a divine institution, has 

ceased to exist in the bosom of Protestantism. It has ceased 
to exist there, notwithstanding some forms and semblances of 
life, because, (1) the right to interpret the Holy Scriptures 
and maintain pure doctrine is given up to individual judg- 
ment; (2) the right of binding and loosing sins is denied 
to it, and also that of consecrating the elements of bread and 
wine in the Eucharist; (3) the Episcopate and the priesthood, 
despoiled of all their prerogatives, have been reduced to a 
simple office of preaching; (4) the seven sacraments, appointed 





* In Greek, aipéw and éxAéyw are synonymous. 
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to produce and to support spiritual life among Christians, 
have been arbitrarily reduced to two. All the seven sacra- 
ments rest on express texts of Scripture, and on the constant 
tradition of all ages of the Christian era. Moreover, if the 
spiritual life of every Christian has need of Baptism to ortgi- 
nate it, of the Eucharist to nourish it, and of Confirmation to 
increase and strengthen it in us, it has need no less of Penitence, 
to heal its infirmities and purify its pollutions; of the sacra- 
ment of Marriage, to perpetuate it in a holy manner, and to 
transmit the divine promises; of the Unction of the sick to 
re-establish the action of the soul upon the body; and finally 
of sacred Ordination, since every work here below, though 
divine, has need of workers to perform it. 

But this is not all: from the first century of the Christian 
era, there were in the Christian world apocryphal gospels 
that is to say, gospels that were neither inspired nor authen- 
tic. Who taught us to distinguish them? By what authority 
has the Christian church recognized and preserved only four 
Gospels, the Acts of the Apostles, a limited number of their 
Epistles, and the Apocalypse of John? It is sacred tradi- 
tion, kept alive in the apostolic sees, which alone can separate 
the dross from the pure gold: it is this which, traversing the 
darkness of time and the course of ages, warrants to us the 
integrity of the divine code of the New Testament, defined, 
at a later date, by the Canons of the Councils. The Apostle 
Paul praises the Thessalonians for their fidelity in preserving 
his instructions, whether by word or by writing. Elsewhere 
he exhorts the Christians of his time.to preserve the traditions, 
saying, ‘Stand fast, and hold the traditions,” placing them 
on a level with the Holy Scriptures [2d Thess., ii: 15}. But 
the leaders of the Reformation say to us: “ Be ye rebellious, 
and despise the traditions.” We must therefore choose 
between the Apostle of the Gentiles, and the Reformers of the 
xvith century. Without doubt there are false traditions: it is 
these which our Lord explicitly reproved in speaking to the 
Scribes and Pharisees. But if there are such spurious tradi- 
tions, which are “ mere commandments of men,” is there not 
so much the more need that we be referred to the authority 
of the church, and to her constant testimony? 
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Christianity has need of a church composed of those who 
govern and those who obey; she has need, in order to furnish 
a legitimate vehicle for the written word, of a uniform and 
constant tradition, entrusted to the church, in order that the 
mysteries of divine revelation, and its salutary precepts con- 
tained in the Bible, raay not become a dead /etier, or rather a 
deadly \etter to those who shall attempt to interpret them in 
the wantonness of their prejudices and their prepossessions. 

LV. On the Worship of Veneration due to the Holy Cross, 
to the Most Holy Virgin Mary, Mother of God, to the Angels, 
and to the Saints. 

The prophet Isaiah saw the Lord long ago, in the Spirit, and 
represented Him as going to his propitiatory sufferings, with 
the sign of dominion upon his shoulder; ob 7) dpyy exe tov 
pov avtod [ch. ix: 6,7]. This sign is the Holy Cross, on which 
Jesus Christ accomplished, by his voluntary death, the work 
of our redemption. On this account the Christian church of 
the first centuries thought that a certain worship [culte] ought 
to be paid to this glorious sign, in the first place, as an instru- 
ment of salvation, and a symbol of the most profound myste- 
ries of the inward life; in the second place, after the true 
cross was discovered by the Empress Helena, as an earthly 
throne of the Lamb of God, immolated for the sins of the 
world; an humble throne, stained with the blood of Jesus, 
and consecrated by the touch of his flesh. Ifthe hem of our 
Lord’s garment healed the sick who touched it in faith; if his 
spittle restored sight to one born blind; what can be more 
lawful than the worship of veneration paid to his cross, what- 
ever be the material of which it is formed? We see in Cyril 
of Alaxandria,and in John Chyrsostom, that they had received 
the tradition to honor the Holy Cross, and to employ it as 
a shield against the temptations of evil spirits. Chrysostom, 
the eagle of Antioch, the most faithful disciple of Paul, with 
his powerful and persuasive eloquence, recommended to the 
Christians of his time to mark with the sign of the cross their 
habitations, their couches, their repasts, the streets and gates 
of their cities, to make this sign on their;foreheads and their 
breasts as well as to engrave it on their in most hearts. After 
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such testimonies, what shall we say of the rage of the sectaries of 
the xvith century against the sign of the cross. They charge 
this worship with the guilt of idolatry; they carry their mad- 
ness so far, as even to substitute, on the summits of their 
temples, instead of the cross, the cock, the rebuker of Apostle 
Peter’s weakness. Even to this hour, they continue to regard 
_with pity the Christians who adopt the sign of the cross as the 
visible seal of Christian prayer, and who have faith in the 
efficacy of this sign. Infancy and youth no longer enjoy, in 
protestant countries, this peaceful safegurd of innocence, this 
last prayer of the man whose lips are mute, and whose heart 
is chilled by the near approach of death. 

In venerating the cross of our Divine Master, the orthodox 
Christian does not adore the material, any more than Moses, 
Aaron, and all the children of Israel, when they presented 
themselves before the Ark of the Covenant, adored the wood, 
the gold, and the purple, which had been used in its con- 
struction. 

In fine, the holy and venerable cross is the very same glo- 
rious sign which Moses, in the book of Deuteronomy [ch. 
xxix.|, foretold to the rebellious Jews, as destined to meet 
their views incessantly, during their universal dispersion : 
“and ye shall have your life constantly suspended before 
your eyes” [v. 66].* Is it then in order to falsify the predic- 
tions of the legislator of the Hebrews, that the innovators of | 
the xvith century persist in withdrawing from the view of the 
faithful the august symbol of their salvation ? — that salutary 
and yet terrible sign of the Son of Man, which, according to 
the Gospel, shall be seen in heaven at the last day. 

We pass now to consider the worship of veneration which 
is due to the Most Holy Virgin Mary. This worship is only 
the fulfilment of the prophecy of the mother of the Lord: “ for 
behold, from henceforth all generations shall call me blessed.” 

Observe in the first place that this injunction of the church 
teaches us an important and consoling truth, namely, that the 
church militant on earth, and the church triumphant in 





* Where our version reads, “ Thy life shall hang in’ doubt before thee,” the 
Septuagint has, goraz 1) (wf cov Kpeuauévn oot arévavti Tv 696a),uév cov (Tr). 
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heaven, are closely joined, and communicate with each other by 

prayer and by the sacrament of the altar. There is an inti- 
mate and mysterious interchange of benefits between these 
two churches; the one sends up to heaven the incense of 
prayer; the other sends down upon us the dews of grace. In 
accordance with this, the Gospel declares to us, that “there 
shall be joy in heaven over one sinner that repenteth, more 
than over ninety-and-nine just persons who need no repent- 
ance.” Vain is the objection to the invocation of the Virgin, 
the Angels, and the Saints, that they are not everywhere pres- 
ent, as God is. They see, hear, and receive our prayers, by a 
dispensation of divine light, it matters not how. For the 
prophet-king exclaims: “in thy light we shall see light.” Do 
you wish for more explicit testimonies? Call to mind the 
sweet words of the Apostle Peter to his disciples, a little 
before his martyrdom, “I know that I shall shortly put off 
this my tabernacle, even as our Lord Jesus Christ hath showed 
me. I will endeavor that ye may be able after my decease to 
have these things always in remembrance.” The Apostle 
does not withdraw himself from his converts. He is certain 
of that angelic ministry, which is common to saints and to 
angels. These last, as Paul expressly teaches us, are so many 
“ ministering spirits, sent forth to minister for them who shall 
be heirs of salvation.” Moses shows them to us, even in his 
time, as appointed guardians of various regions and nations.* 
In fine, our Lord teaches us that the souls of children are espe- 
cially entrusted to their care. “Take heed,” he says, “ that 
ye despise not one of these little ones; for verily I say unto 
you their angels do always behold the face of my Father who 
is in heaven.” If such is then the intimate and perpetual 
correlation of the two churches, if the Most Holy Mother of 
the Lord is the most excellent of creatures, first on account of 
her election, then on account of her retired life on earth, and 
finally on account of the double privilege of her virginity 
and her ineffable maternity, what can be more lawful and 
beneficial than to invoke her intercession ? 





* In Deut. xxxii: 8, the last clause reads in the Septuagint, “according to 
the number of the angels of God,” xara dpOydv dyyéAwy Geo. 
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But our opponents object that Paul explicity declares to us 
that there is but “ one Mediator between God and men, the 
man Christ Jesug,” According to this text, is it not wrong to 
have recourse to other intercessors? Yes, it would be as they 
say, if the Apostle stopped there; but they mutilate the pas- 
sage. Here it is in its completeness; “ there is one God, and 
one Mediator between God and men, the man Christ Jesus, 
who gave himself a ransom for all.” This is what the Apostle 
teaches us; and far be it from us to take away anything from 
what the Holy Spirit has revealed to us by his mouth. We 
confess with Paul one only Mediator between God and men 
who gave himself a ransom for all. But we know that our 
Saviour’s being the only Mediator who gave himself a ransom 
for all, does not exclude the intercession in our behalf of the 
Holy Virgin, of the Angels, of the Saints and Martyrs, who 
have walked here below in his footsteps, and who help us by . 
their prayers to climb the steep path to our eternal mansion. 
“God is glorious in his saints,”* exclaims the prophet-king; 
and Paul, who was rapt even to the third heaven, teaches us, 
that we “are no more strangers and pilgrims, but fellow-citi- 
zens with the saints, and of the household of God.” 

But if causeless and culpable subtleties interpose, in the 
case of our brethren, between earth and heaven; if they will 
not allow themselves to invoke the aid of the prayers of per- 
fected saints, although they have no scruple in recommending 
themselves to the prayers of sinners here below; if the four- 
and-twenty elders before the throne of the Lamb reveal noth- 
ing to them concerning the mystery of the intercession of 
martyrs and just ones; let them reserve, alas! the tribute of 
their homage for heroes of flesh and blood, but let them leave 
us to honor without molestation this radiant cloud of apostles, 
confessors, martyrs, and ascetics, “of whom,” says Paul, “the 
world was not worthy.” 





* The author probably attributes to David, by mistake, the words of Moses, 
“God is—glorious in holiness,” (Exod. xv: 11,) which are rendered in the 
Septuagint, dedogfacpuévog év dyiog. (Tr) 
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V.—On the Worship of Veneration paid to the Holy Images 
and the Holy Relies. 

Consult the whole series of the Confeffions of Faith and 
the Catechisms of the Orthodox Church our Mother, from 
John of Damascus, down to Peter of Moghila, and even to 
our own days, that is to say, through a period of eleven or 
twelve centuries; open the Acts and the Canons of the Sev- 
enth Ecumenical Council held at Nice, against the Iconoclasts; 
and you will find on every page proofs of the most watchful 
care to define justly the devotion paid to the Holy Images and 
the Relics of the Saints, and to remove from it every trace of 
superstitious worship. 

Everywhere the church has established the principle that 
the honor rendered to the image redounds to the archetype, to 
the original which it represents. It is not then the gold, nor 
the colors, nor the wood, nor the stone, which the Orthodox 
Christian venerates in the Images. 

In vain do our detractors attempt to confound the com- 
mandments of the law of Sinai with the absurd inconsis- 
tencies of the Iconoclasts and the Mahometans. The second 
precept of the Decalogue forbids the making and the adoring 
of any /ikeness of things which are in heaven (the visible 
heaven), upon the earth, or under the waters. Nevertheless, 
God directed Moses to make the Tabernacle and the Ark of 
the Covenant, adding: “ thou shalt make all these things after 
the pattern which was shown to thee in the mount.” When 
the children of Israel were perishing by thousands from the 
bite of the serpents in the wilderness, God commanded Moses 
to set up, in the midst of the camp, a serpent of brass; and 
all who looked upon that were cured. Now the brazen serpent 
represented the son of man, according to the express testi- 
mony of our Lord. The ark was overshadowed by two figures 
of Cherubim; and what settles the question at once is, that 
the Holy Scripture teaches us in plain and express terms that 
Moses and Aaron, when they came, on behalf of the people, 
prostrated themselves before the tabernacle. (Numb. xx: 6.) 
Now one of these three things follows: either the whole peo- 
ple of Israel, with their legislator at their head, did not under- 
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stand the second commandment ; or the word of God contra-. 
dicts itself; or, else, we must admit and acknowledge, that the 
worship of veneration offered by us to the sensible images of 
divine objects, with reference to those objects which they 
represent, is perfectly agreeable to the will of God. If it has 
been abused, the abuse does not destroy the wse, “ abusus non 
tollit usum.” On the contrary, it is the contempt of the 
images and the symbols consecrated by grace, which leads to 
error and sacrilege. So Uzzah was punished with death, for 
having rashly touched the Holy Ark; and the Israelites were 
cured by gazing with faith on the brazen serpent. Yet neither 
the wood of the Ark, nor the metal of the brazen serpent, 
were in themselves powerful, or worthy of adoration. 

What shall we say, or what shall we think, after such a col- 
lection of testimonies, after such proofs derived from Revela- 
lation and from the Canons of the Church; what shall we say, 
alas! of that famous Theodore Beza, who in the Colloquy of 
Montpelier wrote: “ nothing displeases me so much as the sight 
of a picture representing Jesus Christ!” How happy are we, 
poor sinners as we are; and where should we have been, if 
the Son of God had felt the same dislike of the human form ! 

We pass now to the worship of veneration, which we render 
to the Holy Relics. 

The first Christians, in building their temples and holding 
their assemblies, gave the preference to places consecrated by 
the burial of martyrs. They honored then these dear remains, 
destined one day to “shine as the sun in the kingdom of the 
Father;” they had faith in the virtue of the Holy Relics, and 
they built their altars above them. They imitated in this 
respect the contemporaries of the Apostles, who, in their 
maladies vied with each other for the clothes of Paul (Acts 
xix: 12); and they believed in that all-powerful grace, which, 
‘a little earlier, had communicated to the shadow of Peter the 
power to heal the sick that were laid in his path (v: 15). 
Moreover, examples authorizing devotion to the Holy Relics 
abound in the Holy Scriptures, as do also proofs of the bene- 
ficent and healing virtue which God has been pleased to grant 
to them. The Israelites, when going out of Egypt under the 
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conduct of Moses, took care to bring religiously along with 
them the bones of Joseph. We read in the Second Book of 
Kings, that a dead man, whose corpse touched the lifeless 
remains of the prophet Elisha, was restored to life. In the 
same Book of Kings we read that at the time when the pious 
king Josiah was exterminating idolatry, and overthrowing the 
temples of the idols, he caused many dead bodies to be burned; 
but at the same time he enjoined the preservation with religious 
eare and honor, of the body of a prophet, a man of God, 
found among the ruins. 

We have also testimonies from the Canons of the Church, 
from the teachings of the Holy Fathers, and from all Chris- 
tian antiquity, to confirm the Orthodox doctrine in regard to 
the veneration and virtue of the Holy Relics. The Council 
of Gungra, which immediately followed the First Ecumencial 
Council of Nice, and whose authority is acknowledged in the 
church, in its Ninth Canon, expressly condemns those who 
dislike and despise the holy places where the sacred remains 
of the martyrs repose. The Seventh Ecumenical Council is 
explicit in its decisions respecting the veneration of the Holy 
Relics. It calls them “ sources of healing, by means of which 
God deigns to dispense to men a multitude of benefits.” It 
ordains the deposition of those ministers who refuse due honor 
to the relics of the saints. It determines that such relics shall 
be placed in the churches which may have been consecrated 
without this essential qualification. In support of these 
august decrees of the universal church, and as a. complement 
to them, we have innumerable testimonies of the greatest 
Fathers,—testimonies which we have not room here to cite. 
We merely mention Basil the Great, Cyril of Jerusalem, the 
two Gregories, Chrysostom and Ambrose. It would be 
superfluous to add to these the clear proofs contained in the 
work of John, of Damascus, entitled “ Exposition of the 
Faith.” 

VI—Of the Religious Fasts instituted by the Church. 

As to the obligation of fasting in general, so plainly sanc- 
tioned in the Gospel, there is no dispute between the church 
and her adversaries. But they differ with us in regard to the 
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application of the fundamental precept. Now the fasting of 
the Christian involves three elements, the time, the guantity, 
and the quality. 

It would be absurd to deny to our Mother, the Church, the 
right to determine the times of abstinence. For the Apostle 
recommends us to do all things in a spirit of charity, and it 
is just this charity which requires that we should rejoice with 
those who rejoice, and weep and fast with those who weep and 
fast. The church in her wisdom has therefore established four 
fasts in the year, without reckoning the Wednesdays and Fri- 
days of each week, and certain vigils. She has always 
regarded fasting and abstinence simply as means of improve- 
ment, and not as works meritorious in themselves. The proot 
of this is seen in the fact that during the course of Lent she 
incessantly repeats to us the sweet and sublime words of the 
prophet Isaiah concerning the spiritual fast. Nor is this all: 
the Church prescribes entire fasting to those who partake of 
the Holy Communion. | 

But remembering that the majority of Christians subsist by 
labor, remembering that the need of nourishment varies inde- 
finitely, according to the diversity of age, sex, temperament, 
vigor of constitution, and the accidental circumstances of life, 
the Church has not been able to give acommon rule for all, 
nor to reduce to a uniform measure the quantity of nourish- 
ment during the times of abstinence or of Lent. 

It was necessary to define the quality. To this end the 
Holy Fathers pointed out the least substantial kinds of food, 
and the least savory, as a guaranty of moderation. The 
Church has never established any essential distinction as 
inherent in the quality of meats; she has done nothing which 
conflicts, on this point, with the precepts of the Saviour and 
the Apostle of the Gentiles. She knows better than we, that 
it is not that which enters in by the mouth which defiles a 
man. But the grace from on high has revealed to her the 
mighty influence of different kinds of food on the health of 
the body, and through that on the health of our souls. 

Such are the simple and evident arguments in favor of 
fixed times of abstinence, and of the choice between different 

kinds of food. 
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VII.—On the State of the Souls of the Blessed after Death 
and on Prayer for the Dead. 

This pious institution of the true Church rests on the same 

principle as the invocation of Saints. It cements the mystic 
and ineffable union of the Church militant on earth, and that 
which is triumphant in heaven. The two, having for their 
Head Jesus Christ, the Supreme Mediator between God and 
men, ought by all means, for the salvation of souls, to remain 
in perpetual contact. This mutual and spiritual contact is 
prayer, on the basis of the reconciliation wrought by the pro- 
pitiatory sacrifice of Jesus crucified for us. Even until the 
day of his glorious advent and of his final judgment, the just 
who, have gone before us do not yet enjoy the fulness of their 
reward; the sinful souls have not received the full measure of 
that punishment which they have brought upon themselves. 
And thisis so ordered, according to the testimony of Paul, on 
purpose that they might not be made perfect without us. 
(Heb. xi: 46.] ’ 

The practice of praying for the dead dates back farther than 
the Christian era. [The author here quotes and comments on 
II. Maccabees xii: 42-45; Tobit iv: 17; and Ecclesiasticus 
vii: 33. The Greek Church, like the Latin, receives these 
apocryphal books as parts of inspired Scripture.] The First 
Book of Kings, and the prophecies of Jeremiah, teach us that 
it was customary to fast in memory of the dead, after their 
funerals, as was done in the case of Saul, and that this com- 
memoration was altogether omitted after the death of those 
who had incurred final reprobation, according to the com- 
mandment of God to the prophet. 

Under the law of grace, also, the Evangelist John declares to 
us, that there are mortal sins, and others which are not mortal. 
He recommends prayer for the remission of these last, which 
may have been committed by our brethren. On the basis of 
this precept of charity and of faith, the church prays without 
ceasing, and offers the divine Eucharist, for the sins of all her 
dead children, excepting those who have departed this life in 
a state of final impenitence. 

Finally, to set the seal upon this collection of proofs, we 
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cite here the very words of our Lord Jesus Christ, “ Whosoever 
speaketh a word against the Son of Man, it shall be forgiven 
him: .but whosoever speaketh against the Holy Ghost, it shall 
not be forgiven him, neither in this world, neither in the 
world to come.” From this declaration the most learned 
interpreters draw this legitimate conclusion, that certain sins 
are remitted in the future world. It is also in this sense that 
in the Gospel of Luke he exhorts us to “ make to ourselves 
friends of the mammon of unrighteousness, that when we fail 
they may receive us into everlasting habitations.” And this 
is just what Zaccheus the publican did, under the prompting 
of faith and repentance. 

The following truths will be sufficient to demonstrate the 
efficacy of the prayers of the church, of the oblation of the 
Holy Sacrifice, and of alms, in behalf of the dead. 

1. Every mortal sin, that is to say, every free and premedi- 
tated violation of the divine law, which has not been washed 
out by faith and repentance, brings upon the transgressor the. 
penalty of eternal reprobation, and of temporal chastisements. 
Sin bears this two-fold fruit. 

2. Every believing and penitent sinner obtains remission of 
the eternal penalty, by the merits of our Saviour Jesus Christ. 
But in finding grace for his soul, the transgressor is not ab- 
solved thereby from the direct and temporal consequences of 
his sin, such as, shame, affliction, sickness, the proceedings of 
human justice, and natural death: these he undergoes here 
below justly and inevitable. 

3. We see every day a great number of sinners, our breth- 
ren, dying with penitence indeed, but before they have under- 
gone the temporal penalty of their transgressions here below. 
In order to supply this deficiency, and to confirm repentant 
souls in their penitence, the church imposes on them pious 
exercises, voluntary privations, which are designated by the 
name of canonical penalties. Now when christians die before 
they have undergone these, or suddenly and without efficacious 
preparation, although in a state of grace, it is for them that 
the maternal solicitude of the church has instituted unceasing 
prayers and commemorations, whose efficacy and sweet odor 
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are derived from the unbloody sacrifice of the mass. She 
implores, on behalf of these souls in peril, the mercy of the 
Father, through the grace of the Son, and the sanctifying 
power of the Holy Spirit. Nothing short of certain signs of 
final impenitence, according to the precept of the Apostle 
John already referred to, imposes silence on the distressful 
ery of her maternal heart. 

4, The universal church, on the grounds here set forth, has 
always ordered liturgies and prayers for the repose of the 
souls of her children. We say always; for the three liturgies 
of James, Basil, and Chrysostom, contain, in their respective 
rituals, each three prayers for the dead. 

5. Besides. the prayers which each believer asks of the 
ehurch for his deceased neighbors, our common mother has 
established certain days of universal commemoration for all 
the dead. It is on these occasions that her ingenious charity 
enumerates, in affecting supplications, all the forms of death, 
all the calamities and all the sufferings, to which man the sin- 
ner is exposed here below. She implores for these countless 
sufferers the compassion of God our Saviour. 

6. Remembering that the fathers of the church, and espe- 
cially Oyril of Alexandria and John of Damascus, have taught 
that the souls of the dead, immediately after their decease, 
have to pass through certain stations, or gradations, under 
the guidance of their guardian angels, and in the presence of 
mischievous spirits, who take advantage of our defilements to 
obstruct our ascending progress towards the mansions of rest, 
the church has ordained that the most fervent prayers should 
be multiplied for the assistance of her deceased children, dur- 
ing the space of forty days from their separation from their 
bodies.. Such, in the economy of the figures and shadows of 
the ancient law, was the desert which lay between Egypt, the 
emblem of this world, and the land of promise, the image cf 
heaven. 

To recapitulate; the substance of the doctrine defined above 
rests on a series of explicit texts drawn from the Holy Scrip- 
tures, on the universal and constant tradition of the church, 
on the decrees of the Sixth Ecumenical Council, on the teach- 
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ings of numerous fathers, and finally on the principle of 
intimate and necessary cohesion between the church militant 
on earth, and the church triumphant in heaven. The cement 
which unites them, under their sole and common Head, our 
Lord Jesus Christ, is composed of the two salutary elements, 
the Invocation of the Saints, and Prayer for the Dead. 

The reformers of the xvith century, having rejected the 
first as zdolatrous, saw themselves under the necessity of 
abolishing the last as wseless and superstitious. They wished 
to substitute for the doctrine of Purgatory taught by the Latin 
Church, a more modern doctrine, which the ancient fathers 
never taught. 7 ; 

According to the maxims of the Orthodox Church, there is 
nothing here of expiation in purgatory, nothing of merits or 
demerits after death, but only and simply a maternal aspira- 
tion of prayer and oblations on the part of the church in 
behalf of the dead, and with a view to their obtaining the free 
remission of the temporal penalties which they have incurred, 
while their eternal destiny is not yet irrevocably fixed by the 
Sovereign Judge. 

As for the moral effects of prayer for the dead, we will not 
dwell upon them: they recommend themselves to every mind 
free from prejudice, to all hearts that are full of love and 
strong in faith. Besides, this pious observance is marked 
with a double seal, of truth and of charity. The one is in- 
separable from the other, just as there is vital heat wherever 
the true light shines. 

Having thus briefly passed in review the seven principal 
points which separate our holy communion from all the recent 
novelties introduced by the reformation of the xvith century, 
we hasten to lay aside the pen. We leave all with God: we 
guard our sacred deposit, without any mixture of bitterness 
toward those who dare to oppose the Holy Church, or the 
Holy Gospel. They are imposed upon by the false semblance 
of doctrinal purity; they confound the thing itself with its 
abuse; they open, alas! a wide door for the intrusion of 
haughty human reason into the humble domain of christian 
faith. 
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THE MIRACLES OF CHRIST AS ATTESTED BY THE 
EVANGELISTS. 
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[BY A. HOVEY, D. D., OF NEWTON THEOLOGICAL INSTITUTION. | 
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By a miracle we mean an event which, according to the 
principles of sound reasoning, may and must be referred to 
the extraordinary agency of God. No event, therefore, which 
evidently disagrees with the moral character of God; no 
event which can be reasonably traced to angelic, demoniac, or 
human action ; no event which may be fairly ascribed to the 
working of natural laws or forces, is a miracle ; but an event 
which, in view of its character and circumstances, can ration- 
ally be referred to extraordinary divine action, and to that 
alone, as its cause, is properly miraculous. By saying, “ to 
that alone,” we do not mean to exclude the co-operation of 
natural forces in producing such an event, but rather to affirm 
that such forces, if used, are directed and re-enforced by extra- 
ordinary divine action, which superior action determines the 
event* 

As, however, the occurrence of such an event has been 
pronounced to be to the last degree improbable, and, indeed, 
morally impossible, we shall notice briefly the grounds of such 
a judgment, before examining the testimony for the miracles 





*Hugh Farmer, in his Essay on the Demoniacs of the N. T., says, “ A mir- 
acle is an effect produced in the system of nature, contrary to the general rules 
by which it is governed ; Tillotson, Sermon on Miracies, vol. ix, p. 352, says, 
“It is a supernatural effect, evident and wonderful to sense ;” Wardlaw, on 
Miracles, defines it to be “a work involving a temporary suspension of the 
known laws of nature; Alexander, “A visible suspension of the laws of 
nature;” Mansel, “ An interposition of divine power;’’ Bayne, “ An occasional 
display of divine power, independently of those sequences of natural law 
through which God commonly acts.” 
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of Christ ; for the result of our examination of this testimony 
will be affected more or less by our opinion as to the ante- 
cedent probability of miracles. If we are satisfied of their 
being “to the last degree improbable,” we shall yield but a 
reluctant assent to the fullest proof of their reality; but if we 
find them to be in certain circumstances “ not improbable,” 
a less amount of evidence will be convincing. We shall, 
therefore, at this point review the principal arguments in 
favor of rejecting all testimony for miracles — stating these 
arguments, for the sake of brevity, in our own words, and in 
the simplest manner possible. 

I. Many alleged miracles are known to be spurious, and 
therefore it is safe to infer that all are spurious. Says David 
Hume: “The many instances of forged miracles and proph- 
ecies and supernatural events, which in all ages have either 
been detected by contrary evidence, or which detect them- 
selves by their absurdity, prove sufficiently the strong pro- 
pensity of mankind to the extraordinary and marvelous, and 
ought reasonably to beget a suspicion against all relations of 
this kind.” And so frequently, he declares, have miracles 
been forged in support of “ popular religions,” that “we may 
establish it as a maxim, that no human testimony can have 
such force as to prove a miracle, and make it a just foundation 
for any such system of religion.”* 

Now we are ready to admit the premises of this argument, 
but not the inference which is drawn from it. The fact 
asserted may be said, with more show of reason, to justify an 
opposite conclusion ; for, generally, the spurious presupposes 
the genuine; the counterfeit imitates the true. One excep- 
tion may, indeed, be imagined to this rule, and we think of 
but one. If a prince, for example, were to announce before- 
hand his purpose to issue, when needed, a particular coin, 
with such and such marks, counterfeits of this promised coin 
might, doubtless, be put in circulation before, as well as after, 
its own appearance. An expectation, resting on the known 
purpose of their ruler, would predispose many persons to 





*Essays, vol. II., p. 118, 128. 
Vol. xxviii—5. 
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receive as genuine, without sufficient scrutiny, a worthless 
imitation of the predicted coin. So in the case of miracles. 
If God has wrought sundry miracles in past times, or if he 
has authorized us by a secret bias of our spirtual nature to 
expect them, the hasty assent given by multitudes to pretended 
miracles is explicable—but not otherwise. Hence this indis- 
creet assent does really establish a presumption in favor of 
the occurrence of miracles in the course of human history, 
while at the same time the acknowledged presence of counter- 
feits in that history, warns us to scrutinize keenly the claims 
of any event to a miraculous character. “The propensity of 
men,” remarks Dr. Channing, “ to believe in what is strange 
and miraculous, though a presumption against particular 
miracles, is not a presumption against miracles universally, 
but rather the reverse ; for great principles of human nature 
have generally a foundation in truth and one explanation of 
this propensity so common to mankind is obviously this, that 
in the earlier ages of the human race, miraculous interposi- 
tions, suited to man’s infant state, were not uncommon, and, 
being the most striking facts of human history, they spread 
through all future times a belief and expectation of miracles.”* 
The currency of false miracles, we repeat, shows that mankind 
have been favored, or may justly expect to be favored, with 
true ones, while it admonishes them to beware of deception 
in this matter. j 

Ii. Of the countless millions of events which have taken 
their place in the world’s history at any moment since the 
creation, all, with the rarest exceptions, have been confessedly 
due to natural causes, and it may therefore be safely inferred 
that the few events considered exceptional were either illu- 
sions, or were due to such causes. “The entire range of the 
inductive philosophy,” says Baden Powell, “is at once based 
upon, and every instance tends to confirm by immense accu- 
mulation of evidence, the grand truth of the universal order 
and constancy of natural causes as a primary law of belief ; 





* Dudleian Lecture at Cambridge, Works, Vol. III, p. 109, sq. This 
discourse abounds in valuable thoughts. 
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so strongly entertained and fixed in the mind of every truly 
inductive inquirer, that he can hardly even conceive the pos- 
sibility of its failure.”* 

If the premise of this argument merely signifies that few 
events in the world’s history have been strictly miraculous, 
we are ready to adopt it. Our definition of a miracle, as an 
event which may and must be ascribed to extraordinary divine 
action, implies this. But we do not find in such a statement 
any basis for the conclusion. The fact that few events, if any, 
are miraculous, no more proves that none are miraculous, than 
the fact that few mountains are volcanoes proves that none are 
voleanoes. The nature of the proof is the same in both cases; 
the degree of it is higher in the former instance than in the 
latter. 

Besides, one of the chief ends for which miracles are 
affirmed to have been wrought, namely, to authenticate a 
special revelation from God, seems to forbid their indefinite 
multiplication. Customary events are not the fittest creden- 
tials for an extraordinary messenger ; and it has been urged 
with much ingenuity, that miracles would lose their distinctive 
character and their evidential force if they were to be wrought 
regularly and often. They would certainly lose in a great 
measure their power to excite general attention, and so also 
their practical value in attesting the claims of a messenger 
from God. Hence, if the chief end to be accomplished by 
miracles is borne in mind, it will appear that their infrequency, 
as compared with natural events, does not by itself establish 
the slightest presumption against their occurrence at certain 
crises in the history of mankind. 

But if the statement that all events, with the rarest ex- 
ceptions, are due to the operation of natural causes, signi- 
fies that they occur independently of any power acting 
from without and above the laws of matter and necessary 
causation, we do not accept the statement as true. For 
within certain narrow limits man himself is free, and has 
power to act upon the forces and sequences of material 
nature —to disturb them, to resist them, to combine them, 





* Recent Inquiries in Theology, p. 122, sq. 
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to guide them, to reinforce them; and hence his action is 
somewhat akin to the miraculous action of God: it is the 
working of a free power upon the blind forces of nature; a 
power which is able by controlling, by supplementing, or by 
overpowering them, to carry into effect its own purpose. And 
if we bear in mind the great number of events which are not 
determined by the laws of nature, as just explained, but are 
due to the agency of man, the foundation of the argument 
before us becomes unstable, and the structure built upon it 
falls. For though it may still be granted that a vast majority 
of events do take place according to the laws of nature, it is 
nevertheless certain that innumerable events are determined 
by the free agency of man, and so the inference against mir- 
acles falls to the ground.* 

Ili. The laws of nature are divine, and therefore invio- 
lable. For God to disturb them, is for him to repudiate his 
own work, and silence the voice of his own revelation. In 
the language of Goethe: “An audible voice from heaven 
could not convince me that water burns; I rather hold this to 
be blasphemy against the great God and his revelation in 
nature.” This objection is urged with strong confidence by 
certain rationalists, and may be deemed their principal argu- 
ment against miracles. It will therefore be proper for us to 
scan it closely, and see if itis at all decisive. The expression, 
“laws of nature,” is ambiguous, and needs to be defined. The 
term “ laws” may be taken, in this connection, to signify the 
regular successions of cause and effect, or antecedent and con- 
sequent, which obtain in the universe ; and the term “ nature” 
may be taken to signify all created being. Nature is said to be 
everywhere and always constant in her operations ; the same 
causes producing uniformly the same effects. To set aside a 
law of nature is then, we are assured, to sever the tie between 
cause and effect, and disturb the order of the universe. This 
is an act which God cannot be supposed in any circumstances 





* See Bushnell, Nature and the Supernatural, ch. iii, ix, xi, and Nitzsch, 
Studien und Kritiken, 1843. 
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to perform. By so doing he would condemn his own works 
and proclaim his own imperfection. 

This objection, we remark, in the first place, assumes the 
competency of human reason to determine what sort of a 
creation is worthy of God; for it virtually asserts that any 
creation worthy of him must issue from his hand so perfect 
in all its forces and adjustments as to render any subsequent 
interposition needless. The originating act must be first and 
final, inserting powers and establishing ordinances which 
cannot be moved. The Allwise, having cut short his work, 
must henceforth hold himself aloof from his own creation, or 
enter it secretly through the channels of rigid law. A 
universe so constituted as to welcome, now and then, a fresh 
impulse from the divine hand, a new display of sovereign 
power, proving to the awed spirits of men that God is more 
than a principle of order or causation, or development ; 
that He is a holy and loving Father, greater even than the 
temple of nature—such a universe, we say, is vilified by 
this objection as imperfect and morally impossible. For what 
else can be meant by declaring the assertion of a miracle 
to be “ blasphemy against the great God and his revelation 
in nature?” The assumption respecting the power of human 
reason which underlies the objection, is an ample refutation 
of it. For how weak is our reason in its best estate! How 
dim our spiritual vision because of sin! The idea of man 
pronouncing an @ priori judgment on plans of creation and 
providence is preposterous. It is enough for him to discover 
and adore the wisdom of God as actually manifested, without 
pretending to limit the action of Jehovah to particular modes 
and channels.* 





* Compare the remarks of Professor Rothe (Studien und Kritiken, 1858, p. 
40), on another point: “To deny the possibility of recognizing with certainty, 
in one case, any event as a miracle, because this would presuppose an absolutely 
perfect knowledge of nature, which no man can claim, is also characteristic. 
For from the bearing of those men, who urge this point with so much pathos 
one must certainly conclude that the possibility denied by them exists. How 
otherwise could they, with such assurance, absolutely deny the reality of many 
miracles related in the Bible, a denial which, upon their stand-point, presup- 
poses in them an absolude certainty that those accounts describe supernatural 
events ?” 
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It should, however, be clearly understood, in the second 
place, that to affirm the occurrence of “events which may 
and must be ascribed to extraordinary Divine action,” is by 
no means to affirm that events have taken place which were 
not included in the eternal purpose of God and provided for 
in the make of the universe. To suppose them an after- 
thought would be to impeach his omniscience ; to suppose 
them arbitrary, or not grounded in reason, would be to ques- 
tion his wisdom ; to suppose them lawless or irregular, that is, 
now wrought and then omitted in circumstances exactly alike, 
would be to charge him with caprice; but the Christian Doc- 
trine of Miracles is burdened with no such hypothesis. It 
assigns to these events a place in the eternal plan and infinite 
reason of God, and believes them to occur in the exact line of 
spiritual order. “The laws of God’s supernatural agency,” 
says Dr. Bushnell, “are laws of reason, or such as respect his 
last end, and the best way of compassing that end ; which 
laws are yet so stable and so universal, that he will always 
do exactly the same things in exactly the same circumstances 
or conditions.”* Nor is it going too far to say that no one 
has shown this view to be erroneous. Deniers of miracles 
have for the most part part ignored the Christian doctrine on 
this point, or else have assumed its falsehood as a postulate. 

It should also be observed, in the third place, that miracles 
do not sever the relation between cause and effect, and thus 
violate, in any proper sense of the word, the essential order of 
nature. They do suppose the action of a cause out of nature 
and able to direct, re-enforce, or neutralize her powers ; but 
they do not involve anything derogatory to those powers. 
They are beside nature and above nature, but not contrary to 
nature. This distinction, as old as Augustine, is not without 
force and propriety, when properly understood.+ It means 
that miracles are at least in perfect harmony with the struc- 
ture, the idea, and the end of creation. It means that inor- 





* « Nature and the Supernatural,” p. 340. + For remarks against this dis- 
tinction, see Wardlaw “on Miracles,” §iv. p. 33, sq. His discussion of the 
point is ingenious and instructive, but not quite satisfactory. 
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ganic laws are subordinate to organic, and organic laws to 
moral, in the plan and working of the universe,* and that 
the lower are not dishonored, but rather glorified by a fel- 
lowship, even of subordination, with the higher. Alone in 
their sphere the laws or forces of inorganic matter act inva- 
riably, but when matter is made organic by life, higher laws 
prevail and the lower succumb. In obedience to the same 
principle, organic laws must yield to moral ; for according to 
God’s plan all other ends are tributary to moral ones in his 
creation. “The great purpose of God,” says Dr. Channing, 
“in establishing the order of nature, is to form and advance 
the mind ; and if the case should occur in which the interests 
of the mind could best be advanced by departing from this 
urder, or by miraculous agency, then the great purpose of 
the creation, the great end of its laws and regularity, would 
demand such departure ; and miracles, instead of warring 
against, would concur with nature.”+ Dr. Chalmers main- 
tains that, properly speaking, miracles do not disturb the con- 
stancy of nature — do not suspend the law of cause and effect. 
“ A miracle,” he remarks, “ isno infringement of the order of 
cause and effect, for this special intromission of the Divine 
will is the introduction of a new cause, making the causal 
antecedent different from what it was before.”{ ‘ As the en- 
trance of new personalities into the world,’ says Schenkel, 
“does not involve the destruction of those already present, so 
neither does the entrance into the world of absolute creative 
acts by the hand of God involve the destruction of existing 
natural connections.” Again, “ it cannot in fact be seen how 
the connection and order of nature should be destroyed by 
the creation of some loaves immediately by the power of God, 
in place of their being prepared by the hand of the baker, or 
by his freeing some persons who were sick from their disease 
by his direct agency, instead of their being healed by the vir- 
tues of medicine.”§ ‘ But the laws of experience, on which in 





*Compare Nitzsch, Studien und Kritiken, 1843, p. 39; Zrench,“ Notes on the 
Miracles,” p. 21, sq., and Warldlaw, cited above. +t Dudleian Lecture at Cam- 
bridge. {* Institutes of Theology,” vol. i. p. 170, note. §Christliche Dogmat- 
tik, vol. i.. p. 258 and 259. 
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general our knowledge rests, how in the world,” inquires 
Rothe, “can they be endangered by acts supernaturally 
wrought, ¢f these acts offer themselves expressly to experience 
as not caused by the course of nature?”* This much is cer- 
tainly true, that miracles do not shake in the least degree the 
great principle that every change has a cause, and that the 
cause being the same in all respects the effect will always be 
the same. The tie which binds together cause and effect is 
not therefore severed by any miracle however surprising. 

We have now considered the principle reasons which are 
said to render the occurrence of miracles incredible, or to the 
last degree improbable, and have found them to be unsatis- 
factory. Nay more, they are overbalanced by a general pre- 
sumption of some miraculously attested revelation from God. 
Of some such revelation, not of many such,‘and these discon- 
nected, inharmonious, clashing.t Hence the propriety of 
scrutinizing carefully the testimony for alleged miracles. In- 
deed, the objections which have been noticed, while they ut- 
terly fail of establishing a presumption against the occurrence 
of miracles in general, do seem te justify a very cautious sifting 
of the testimony in support of particular ones, lest counterfeits 
be welcomed as genuine. We propose therefore to examine 
by some care a few of those narratives of miracles wrought 
by Christ which are contained in the four Gospels. 

In making this examination, we shall refer very often tothe 
naturalistic and mythical explanations of the record, and will 
therefore briefly characterize these two methods of interpre- 
tation. The naturalistic method, assuming the impossibility 
of miracles, undertakes to show that the writers of the four 
gospels nowhere ascribe any to Christ. The mythical hypoth- 





* Studien und Kritiken, 1858, p. 29. We shoud be glad to translate pages 
from this article, but can only commend it to the attention of our readers- 

t See a beautiful passage in Channing’s Dudleian Lecture, Works, vol. iii, p. 
119. We would also refer to Mansel on “ Miracles,” in “ Aids to Faith,” 
Heurtley on “ Miracles,” in “ Replies to Essays and Reviews,” Philippi, Kirch- 
liche Glaubenslehre, i. p. 24, sq. Schmid (C. T.) “ Biblische Theologie des N. 
T.” § 17 p. 85, sq.,as presenting the argument for miraclesin a clear light. These 
are mentioned as a part of the recent literature of the subject. 
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esis, on the other hand, admits that the evangelists do ascribe 
miracles to Christ, but, denying the possibility of their 
occurrence, maintains that the marvellous stories recorded in 
the gospels were originated by the early Christians, who took 
the liberty of attributing t> Jesus, the Messiah, such works as 
in their opinion befitted his character and office. At the head 
of the naturalistic interpreters stands the name of Paulus, and 
at the head of the mythical, that of Strauss. We shall have 
occasion frequently to give the opinions of these men. 

The Miracles of Christ may be divided into two classes, viz: . 
those wrought upon hwman nature and those wrought upon 
the material world. Weshalltake them up in this order; and, 

I. Miracles on Human Nature. 

For the sake of clearness this large class of miracles may 
be subdivided into sections, as follows: 

Section I. Healing Mortal Sicknesses. Jo. iv: 46-54; Matt. 
viii: 14-17; Mr. i: 29-34; Luke iv: 88-41; Luke xiv: 1-6; 
Matt. viii: 5-13; Luke vii: 1-10. 

We begin with the Healing of the Nobleman’s Son, related 
by Johniv: 46-54 : 

(a.) This miracle is not identical, as a few interpreters have 
supposed, with the healing of the centurion’s servant, recorded 
by Matthew viii: 5-13, and Luke vii: 1-10. For while there 
are but two points of coincidence, viz: that in both cases the 
person cured was in Capernaum, and the miracle described 
was wrought from a distance; there are many points of differ- 
ence, ¢. g., in the former narrative Christ is said to have been 
at Cana, but in the latter at Capernaum; in the former he is 
said to have wrought the miracle just after his return from the 
passover through Samaria, in the latter just after his coming 
down from the place of his “Sermon on the Mount ;” in the 
former the person healed is called a son of the petitioner, in 
the latter a servant of the petitioner; in the former the peti- 
tioner is denominated a Saachexog, in the latter a S&xatovtapyog; 
in the former he appears to be a Jew, in the latter he is a 
Gentile; in the former he is represented as a man of weak 
faith, in the latter as a man of great faith; in the former 
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Christ virtually refuses to go with him to his house, in the lat- 
ter he offers to go thither with him. These points of differ- 
ence are so many and so important as to preclude the hypoth- 
esis of a single miracle being the basis of narratives so un- 
like. We must therefore examine the narrative of John by 
itself. 

(4.) The naturalistic interpretation of John’s record is 
clearly untenable. For, according to this interpretation, Jesus 
merely assures the father that his son’s life is out of danger— 
“ thy son liveth”—without intimating any agency of his own 
in the case. By his accurate knowledge of disease, it is sup- 
posed, he was able to infer from the nobleman’s description of 
his son’s state that the crisis was now reached, and that the 
issue must be favorable. But this view of the narrative does 
not accord with the final remark of John: “ This is again the 
second sign—oyetov, which Jesus did,” compared with the first 
response of Christ to the nobleman; “ Except ye see signs and 
wonders, ye will not believe.” For the word “sign” is here 
used by the evangelist to signify no less than what Christ had 
spoken of as “signs and wonders.” The nobleman had, 
indeed, a kind of faith when he first applied to Jesus for help, 
and this faith had become yet stronger when he believed the 
word of Christ: “thy son liveth;” but it was very imperfect 
and liable to be shaken until he learned that the fever de- 
parted at the very time when Jesus uttered that decisive 
word : then “he delzeved and all his house” — thus verifying 
exactly our Saviour’s remark: “ Except ye see signs and won- 
ders, ye will not believe.” Moreover, this view does not 
accord with the impression which seems to have been made 
on the nobleman’s mind by the reply of Christ: “ Thy son 
liveth.” Just before this reply he pleads with all a father’s 
heart: “Come down, ere my child die;” he feels that some- 
thing must be done, or his son will surely die; but hearing the 
word of Jesus, he at once believes it. Was that word the 
mere utterance of a medical opinion? or, was there in it a 
pledge of healing by the power of Christ? If the latter—if 
there was that in the tone and emphasis of Jesus which af- 
firmed a miraculous interposition on his part—we can under- 
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stand its effect; but if it was the former, we cannot. Nor does 
this view accord with the wisdom and rectitude for which Christ 
was preéminent. To pronounce safe the life of one who was 
in a high fever and seemingly at the point of death, and espe- 
cially to do this without seeing the sufferer, can hardly be vin- 
dicated as a prudent act, however great the pathological 
knowledge of the physician. Much less, if a miracle of 
knowledge be excluded, can such an act be reconciled with 
the spotless integrity of Jesus. An assurance so positive as to 
satisfy the father* presupposes for its basis either divine knowl- 
edge or moral recklessness. 

(c.) The mythical interpretation is likewise untenable. 
Admitting that the writer of the fourth gospel means to record 
a miracle in the passage before us, this interpretation im- 
peaches his testimony by asserting, (1) tnat believers in Jesus 
as the promised Messiah, would naturally assume his superior- 
ity to all the ancient prophets in working miracles, and would 
therefore ascribe to him every sort of miracle fitted to excite 
special wonder; and (2) that in the case of Naaman, the 
Syrian, a supernatural cure was effected by bathing in the 
Jordan, while the prophet, at whose word the miracle was 
wrought, remained at a distance in his own house. To sur- 
pass this Old Testament miracle Jesus must effect as great a 
cure from a distance, by his mere word: he was therefore pre- 
sumed to have done this, and a story embodying the presump- 
tion was by degrees put in circulation. Against this view 
may be urged, 

(1.) The style of the narrative before us. For this bears all 
the marks of truth; it is simple, minute, graphic, objective. 
It says nothing of the motives of Christ or of the nobleman ; 
it eulogizes neither, criticizes neither; it confines itself to a 
bare recital of the events as they transpired. We are unable 
to detect the slightest effort to do more than this or less than 
this. 

(2.) The contents of the narrative. A fever is by no means 





* The father did not return till the nextday. Did the next day begin at 
even tide, so that the nobleman reached Capernaum late in the evening ? 
MEYER. 
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so incurable a disease as leprosy. Hence, if John’s account 
had been invented to offset and surpass the miracle of Naa- 
man’s cleansing, not a fever, but leprosy, or some other disease 
as difficult to remove as this, would have been subjected to 
the healing word of Christ. 

(3.) The relations of the narrative. It is a portion of the 
fourth gospel, homogeneous with all other portions. The blow 
which assails its truth assails the truth of the whole gospel, 
nay of all the gospels. This is but faintly denied by those 
who defend the mythical hypothesis. But the style and con- 
tents of the gospels are utterly opposed to this hypothesis. 
In proof of this statement, we venture to quote a few sen- 
tences from Greenleaf on the “ Testimony of the Evangelists.” 
Speaking of “ internal marks of truth in the narratives of the 
evangelists,” he says: ‘‘ Among these may be mentioned the 
nakedness of the narratives, the absence of all parade by the 
writers, about their own integrity, of all anxiety to be believed, 
or to impress others with a good opinion of themselves or 
their cause, of all marks of wonder, or of desire to excite 
astonishment at the greatness of the events they record, and of 
all appearance of design to exalt their Master. On the con- 
trary, there is apparently the most perfect indifference on their 
part, whether they are believed or not; or rather, the evident 
consciousness that they were recording events well known to 
all, in their own country and times, and undoubtedly to be 
believed, like any other matter of public history, by readers 
in all other countries and ages. It is worthy, too, of especial 
observation, that though the evangelists record the unparalleled 
sufferings and cruel death of their beloved Lord, and this, tool 
by the hands and with the consenting voices of those on 
whom he had conferred the greatest benefits, and their own 
persecutions and dangers, yet they have bestowed no epithets 
of harshness, or even of just censure, on the authors of all this 
wickedness, but have everywhere left the plain and unincum- 
bered narrative to speak for itself, and the reader to pronounce 
his own sentence of condemation; like true witnesses, who 
have nothing to gain or to lose by the event of the cause, 
they state the facts, and leave them to their fate. Their sim- 
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plicity and artlessness, also, should not pass unnoticed in 
readily stating even those things most disparaging to them- 
selves. Their want of faith in their master, their dulness of 
apprehension of his teachings, their strifes for preéminence, 
their inclination to call fire from heaven upon their enemies, 
their desertion of their Lord in the hour of extreme peril; 
these, and many other incidents tending directly to their 
own dishonor, are nevertheless set down with all the direct- 
ness and sincerity of truth, as by men writing under the deep- 
est sense of responsibility to God.” 

It would be easy to select many other paragraphs from his 
essay on the “ Testimony of the Four Evangelisis,” no less per- 
tinent and powerful than the one now read, but it will be 
wiser for us to request our readers to examine the essay for 
themselves. We must not, however, omit to add that the 
period which elapsed between the death of Christ and the 
publication of the gospels was far too brief for the inven- 
tion of so extensive and homogeneous a cycle of myths. 
Without insisting upon the utter absurdity of tracing nar- 
ratives so artless in style, so perfect in morality, so godlike 
in aim, and blending so harmoniously with the whole life 
and teaching of Jesus, to the inventive genius of the early 
Christians, the growth of such legends must be a work of 
time. The first germs of them could hardly have been origi- 
nated before the death of Christ’s immediate disciples. And 
surely it must take a long time for the development of the 
earliest germs of such narratives, as we find in the gospels, to 
their full maturity. They could not have been brought 
by any human agency into their present forms, without many 
revisions and readjustments. The reasons now alleged do 
plainly forbid the application of the mythical hypothesis to 
the gospels as a whole, and to the passage before us in par- 
ticular. 

In conclusion, we submit the following remarks on the rec- 
ord of John. (1) The events related might be known by ob- 
servation. The journey, the dialogues, the departure of fever, 
might fall under the notice of the senses. Even faith, as bear- 
ing fruit in life,is a proper matter of observation. (2) The 
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events related were public. All was done in open day ; had 
it been otherwise, we may be sure that the writer of this gospel, 
according to his general practice, would have told us. (3) The 
events related were likely to attract attention. The father, 
who applied to Christ, was a man of some consequence, being 
in the service of Herod Antipas, and Jesus himself had drawn 
upon him the eyes of many by his mighty works in Jerusa- 
lem. Besides, in view of the son’s cure, this whole family 
believed on Christ —a fact adapted to make the miracle an 
object of deeper interest. (4) John, the writer of this ac- 
count, was at home in the neighborhood, and soon atter this 
event dwelt for sometime with Jesus in Capernaum. He had, 
therefore, beyond any reasonable doubt, the privilege of famil- 
iar intercourse with the nobleman and his family, as well as 
with Christ. (5) The miracle related agrees in character with 
all others wrought by Christ, and with the declared object of 
his mission. For it served the two-fold purpose of revealing 
his spirit and of ratifying his authority. It had a message of its 
own in addition to its endorsement of the words of Jesus. 
(6) The bearing of Christ, his seeming repulse of the noble- 
man, and his subsequent compliance with his request, agree 
with his bearing on other occasions. It was almost a custom 
with him to test the faith of such as wished his aid, to expose 
its weakness or verify its greatness, and when imperfect yet 
sincere, to strengthen it by the gracious exercise of his power. 
But when there was no faith, yea, rather, morbid, wonder- 
seeking curiosity, without moral root, when the faith generated 
by miracles would have been “ unbelief in the form of belief” 
(Luthardt, Joh. i. 365), he refused to perform any mighty work. 
Such an act would have been casting pearls before swine. And 
so, the real harmony (emerging from apparent discrepancy ) be- 
tween our Saviour’s course with the nobleman (possibly Chuza, 
Luke viii: 3) and his course with the Scribes and Pharisees who 
would see a sign (Math. xi: 38-46, xvi: 1-4) is manifest but 
undesigned, and therefore an evidence of the truth of the 
gospel. 

But we pass on to the accounts of another miracle, viz: 
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The healing of Peter’s wite’s mother, Math. viii : 14-17, Mark 
i: 29-34, and Luke iv: 38-41. The different records of this 
miracle furnish a good illustration of the manner in which 
several independent witnesses of an event sustain one 
another. The particulars given by each separate witness are 
found to be consistent, when not identical with those given by 
all the rest. This remark will be verified as we proceed. We 
invite attention to the following points. 

(1) The house in which the miracle was wrought is called 
by Matthew “the house of Peter,” by Mark, “the house of 
Simon and Andrew,” and by Luke, “the house of Simon.” 
Here it may be observed as a slight note of independence, 
that two of the evangelists give to Peter his early name, Simon, 
while one of them makes use of his later name, Peter. A 
similar note may be found in the circumstance that two of 
them call the house Peter’s, while one, and that one Mark, 
speaks of it as the house of Simon and Andrew. As property 
it may have belonged equally to the two brothers, but 
Peter, who was the leading personality generally, may have 
been especially prominent in this case, because the house was 
occupied by his own family ; by his mother-in-law, at least, 
and probably by his wife also. Yet it is by no means certain 
that the brothers were owners of the house (the genitive does 
not require us to suppose this); it may have belonged to the 
parents of Peter’s wife and have been merely the house of the 
two brothers while Jesus abode in Capernaum ;_ but on this 
hypothesis also, though still the residence of both the brothers, 
it might have been such by virtue of Peter’s connection with 
the family, and so would have been called by the disciples 
generally, Peter’s house. Bruno Bauer professes to see a 
contradiction between the statement that Peter and Andrew 
were householders in Capernaum, and the words of John (i: 45), 
that Bethsaida was the city of Andrew and Peter. We should 
as soon think of getting a sight of the single hair from an an- 
gel’s head, exhibited twenty years by a priest who could never 
make out to see it himself, as of catching a glimpse of the 
point of inconsistency between these statements. To an ordin- 
ary mind, there would seem.to be no absurdity in supposing 
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that two brothers might be natives of one city, and yet on 
occasion lease or even buy a house in another. But even this 
supposition is unnecessary ; for it is quite possible that noth- 
ing more was meant by “the house of Simon and Andrew,” 
than the house where they dwelt. It may not be amiss to 
notice also, in this place, the fact that James and John, as 
Mark informs us, accompanied Jesus into the house. The 
omission of the other two evangelists to put on record this fact 
needs no explanation ; relatively it was a very unimportant 
circumstance, yet not on that account without historical value ; 
for it shows that the miracle before us, was wrought in the 
presence of several witnesses. 

(2.) Matthew says that Peter’s mother-in-law was “laid 
and sick of a fever,’ Mark, that she “lay sick of a fever,” 
and Luke, that she “was taken with a great fever.” The 
first two represent her as prostrated by an active fever, and 
the last, making use of a current medical distinction, describes 
her as being in the power of a great fever. The phraseology of 
the witnesses is here different and to all appearance indepen- 
dent (I cannot agree with Alford), yet their testimony is not 
only accordant, but almost identical, in meaning. No jury 
could reject such testimony. 

(3.) Matthew says that Jesus having come into the house, 
“ saw” Peter’s mother-in-law sick ; Mark says that “they im- 
mediately spoke to him about her;” and Luke, that “ they ask- 
ed him about her.” Mark and Luke here supply a fact passed 
over by Matthew, yet merely a subordinate one, in all respects 
consistent with his narrative. As Jesus entered the house he 
was reminded of the sufferer, and asked, perhaps, if he would 
restore her health. At once he approached her bedside, look- 
ed upon her with compassion, and wrought a miraculous cure. 
The company may have entered first, not the sick room, but 
another, and in this Jesus may have been spoken to and 
questioned, as two of the evangelists relate, while as he entered 
the sick room he may have fixed his eyes on the sufferer and 
proceeded at once to effect her recovery. This is perhaps the 
most probable representation. 

(4) In describing the miracle, Matthew says that Jesus 
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“ touched her hand and the fever left her;” Mark, that he “ took 
her by the hand and lifted her up and immediately the fever 
left her ;” and Luke, that he “stood over her and rebuked the 
fever and it left her.” Here again is real barmony with 
seeming diversity. He “touched her hand,” he “took her 
hand and lifted her up,” he “stood over her and rebuked the 
fever.” The verb #ato used by the first evangelist and 
translated “ touched,” is not inconsistent with Mark’s state- 
ment, that he “ ¢ook her hand ;” for it signifies, according to 
the best lexicographers, to cling to, lay hold of, or grasp ; and 
though it may be often employed in the New Testament to de- 
note a slight contact, it here retains its original power. On the 
other hand the verb 7yecoev, which is rendered in our version 
“lifted up,” signifies primarily “to awaken,” “to rouse up,” 
and then, dropping the reference to sleep, “ to cause to rise, 
or to raise.” It does not therefore intimate that Christ lifted 
up the sick woman by strength of arm. Nor does Luke’s 
statement that he “stood over her and rebuked the fever,” 
conflict with the idea of his taking her hand. The several 
statements are complementary to one another, giving us a 
lively picture of the whole scene. As Jesus took the sufferer’s 
hand within his own he spoke the word which Luke commem- 
orates; instantly the fever departed, health pervaded her 
entire being, and following the gentle impulse of his hand she 
arose. [Each narrative is true so far as it goes, each gives 
enough to show the source of the healing power, but all are 
necessary to the completeness of the picture in detail. 

(5.) The cure was perfect as well as instantaneous. The 
fever left her, say all the accounts, and “she ministered unto 
them.” “The completeness of her restoration,” says Alexan- 
der, “was evinced by her returning to her ordinary house- 
hold duties, so that she who just before lay helpless in their 
presence, was now serving them,” that is, with food, etc. Such 
a result can only be ascribed to extraordinary Divine action. 

In the evening after this day, when the sun was set (for it 
had been a Sabbath), the people, as we are told by the same 
evangelists, brought to him in large numbers those who were 
sick, and he healed them all. A careful scrutiny of the several 
Vol. xxviii.—6. 
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narratives of this miraculous activity (Matt. viii: 16,17; Mr. 
i: 32-34; Luke iv: 40, 41) will disclose the same harmony in 
diversity which has already attracted our attention. But we 
must ask our readers to make this examination for.themselves. 
Matthew, however, says these miracles of healing were per- 
formed, “ that it might be fulfilled which was spoken by Esaias 
the prophet, saying, Himself took our infirmities and bore our 
sicknesses,” and we cannot pass over this declaration without 
remark. It may be the key to a great mystery, and we think 
it is. The words quoted by the evangelist are descriptive, in 
the original passage, of vicarious suffering. It is next to im- 
possible to understand them otherwise. Hence in the miracu- 
lous healing of diseases Jesus suffered vicariously, redemp- 
tively. His anguish in the garden and on the cross was but 
the culmination of that which he felt almost daily, while 
healing the sick, cleansing the leprous, or forgiving the peni- 
tent. By the holy sharpness of his vision he pierced quite 
through the veil of sense and natural causes, and saw in moral 
evil the black root of all disorder, the source of all suffering. 
He could therefore heal neither bodily nor spiritual disease 
without a deep consciousness of his special relation to both as 
the Substitute, the Redeemer, the Lamb of God, who was to 
bear the penalty of a world’s guilt. And it is not, we believe, 
too much to suppose that by a superhuman and perfect sym- 
pathy (compassion) he took into his own holy consciousness, 
and truly realized the bodily as well as the spiritual suffering 
which be removed from others. As works of authority or 
power it was easy for Christ to say effectually: “Thy sins are 
forgiven thee,” or “ Rise, take up thy bed and walk,” but as 
works of redecming grace they cost him unspeakable anguish. 
If these remarks are just, the language of Matthew offers us a 
glimpse of moral law the most profound, and of spiritual proc- 
esses the most affecting. It lifts the miraculous agency of- 
Christ into @ more vital union with the great end of his media- 
torial work, and justifies us in extracting a deep and definite 
sense from the words of Jesus, “ My God, my God, why hast 
thou forsaken me ?” 


In this section we have also placed the healing of the man 
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who had the dropsy, as recorded by Luke xiv: 1-6; but. not 
without hesitation, since the only account of this miracle trans- 
mitted to us is very brief, giving no clue to the progress which 
had been made already by the disease. As, however, the 
dropsy is often incurable, it may be presumed that the man 
who now came to Jesus, despaired of help from any other 
quarter. Paulus, denying as usual that the evangelist intends 
to represent Christ as working a miracle, remarks: “ One has. 
no reason to think that here was a hydrops conswmmatus, and 
only by such an hypothesis does the event become incredible.” 
But does not the language of Luke suppose the instantaneous 
recovery of the sick man? And by what medical process has 
the dropsy ever been at once removed? Paulus also says 
that “ Jesus probably took the man aside, and examined the 
effect of the remedies previously used.” But of this there is 
no intimation in the text; indeed just the opposite may fairly 
be inferred from it. The cure was wrought publicly in the 
presence of men who were watching for an opportunity to 
accuse the Saviour of disobedience to the law. Hence his 
question: ‘ Is it lawful to heal on the Sabbath ?” and his justi- 
fication’ of the act: “ Which of you shall have an ass, or an 
ox fallen into a pit, and will not straightway pull him out on 
the Sabbath day?” The miracle before us is related very 
briefly, as we have said; it has therefore received less atten- 
tion from sceptics than many others, and obviously it must 
stand or fall with those which are narrated more at length. 
Yet the record of this event by Luke bears every mark of 
truthfulness, consistent with such brevity. His language is 
clear, direct, unambiguous. The event did not take place in 
a corner. It was preceded by an important query, adapted to 
fix every eye upon Jesus and the afflicted man before him, 
and it was tollowed by an unanswerable justification. The 
scene was not easy to forget. 

Finally we have placed in this section the healing of the 
centurion’s servant, recorded in Matt. viii: 5-13, and Lu. vii: 
1-10. On these accounts we remark : 

(a.) Their diversities may be easily reconciled. £. g., 
Strauss observes that the sufferer is called by Luke a dovddoc 
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Zyteyoc, but by the Centurion in Matthew 6 zat¢ pov; yet he 
neglects to observe that he is called by the Centurion in Luke 
6 mate pov (Vv: 7). Besides the word zat¢ may signify either 
son or servant. The difference between the two evangelists is 
evidently a note of independence and truthfulness. Again, 
as to the disease, Luke says that he was “sick and ready to 
die,” and Matthew that he was “sick of the palsy and 
grievously tormented.” As to the kind of disease the latter 
is more specific, as to the stage of it the former is more explicit. 
But there is no contradiction between them, unless it can be 
shown that a man “ sick of the palsy” cannot be “ready to die.” 
Lastly, the Centurion himself, according to the first evangelist, 
came to Jesus with his request, while, according to the third, 
he sent the elders of the Jews to bear it. But “ this diver- 
sity,” says Dr. Robinson, “is satisfactorily explained by the 
old law maxim: Qu? facit per alium, facit per se. Matthew 
narrates briefly; Luke gives the circumstances more fully.” 
(See Jo. iv: 1, 2; xix: 1; Mr. x: 385; Matt. xx: 20; IL. Sam. 
xxiv; 1; I. Chr. xxi: 1.) 

(6.) The points of agreement between them are essential. 
E. q., both narratives unite in saying, (1) that Jesus was now 
returning from the place of his Sermon on the Mount; (2) 
that he had just entered Capernaum when the request for aid 
met him; (8) that the petitioner was a Centurion; (4) that 
Jesus was disposed to go to the Centurion’s house, and heal his 
servant; (5) that the Centurion objected to his going, and for 
two reasons; (6) that one of these reasons indicated deep 
humility, “1am not worthy,” etc.; (7) that the other evinced 
strong faith, “ Speak the word only,” ete.; (8) that to explain 
his faith he made use of a very apt and natural illustration; 
(9) that Jesus yielded without remonstrance to his objection; 
(10) that he observed his faith with wonder; (11) that he com- 
mended his faith without speaking of his humility; (12) that 
in commending his faith he compared it with what he had 
found in Israel; {13) that according to his faith his servant 
was at once healed, and that, too, from a distance. These 
certainly are numerous and striking points of coincidence. 
And it may be added that the character of the Centurion is 
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essentially the same in both narratives, though his humility is 
perhaps more fully illustrated in that of Luke. So, too, the 
bearing of Christ is the same in both narratives. These coin- 
cidences are unaccountable on any hypothesis, but that of his- 
torical truth. 

(c.) The naturalistic interpretation assumes that Jesus was 
either asked by the Centurion to give a prescription merely, 
which could be easily applied by a servant, or else to send one 
of his disciples to see and cure the patient. Paulus advocates. 
the latter view, but is shown to be in error by Strauss. The 
closing verse of Luke’s narrative sets aside the hypothesis of 
a gradual restoration. Christ’s wonder at the Centurion’s 
faith is equally fatal to that hypothesis. To suppose a mili- 
tary officer illustrating his belief that Christ had sufficient 
authority over his disciples to send one of them to a sick man 
with medicine, is well nigh absurd; to suppose that Jesus was 
astonished at so great faith in his authority as a Master or skill 
as a leech, is altogether absurd. 

(d.) The mythical interpretation of these narratives has 
been already given. Strauss labors hard to show that they 
are merely different versions of the story recorded by John iv: 
46-54; a story which grew out of the impression that Jesus, 
as the true Messiah, must have wrought miracles at a distance, 
since he was greater than any of the ancient prophets. Our 
reply to this theory need not be repeated. 

§ Il. Healing Chronic Diseases. 

Matt. ix: 1-8; Mr. ii: 1-12; Lu. v: 17-26; Matt. xii: 9-13; 





(Nore a) The solicitude of the Centurion for his servant agrees very well 
with his generous spirit toward the Jews, for whom he had built, it is said, a 
synagogue. 

(Nore 8) The circumstance of his not being a Jew may have led him to 
employ the “elders” to present his request, and also to think that Jesus would 
prefer not to enter his house. 


(Note y) The word palsy or paralysis was used more comprehensively by 
the ancients than it is by the moderns. It was applied to disease attended by 
excruciating pains, as the gout, as well as to disease affecting the nerves of 
volition merely. (See Winer’s R. W. B. Article, Paralytische; also, Trench on 
the Miracles, p. 18,and I. Mae. ix: 55, 56, where Alcimus “aken with the 
palsy,” is said to have died presently with “ great torment.” 
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Mr. iii: 1-5; Lu. vi: 6-11; Jo. v: 1-17; Lu. xiii: 10-17; Matt. 
ix: 20-22; Mr. v: 25-84; Lu. viii: 48-48; Matt. viii: 1-4; 
Mr. i: 40-45; Lu. v: 12-16; Lu. xvii: 11-19. 

To begin with the Healing of the Paralytic recorded by 
Matt. ix: 1-8; Mr. ii: 1-10, and Lu. vii: 17-26, we observe— 
(a.) That these narratives are in no respect contradictory. A 
chronological disagreement between the first evangelist and 
the other two has indeed been alleged, but not proved; for 
‘Matthew and Mark, surely, do not profess to give the events 
of our Saviour’s life in the order of time. Says Westcott 
(Introduction to the Study of the Gospels, page 344): “An in- 
spired order is the correlative of an inspired abridgement;” 
and further on: “The examination of a few chapters of the 
Synoptical Gospels will leave little doubt that temporal se- 
quence was not the standard of their arrangement.” If this 
remark is true of all the Synoptical Gospels, it is pre-eminently 
true of the first. We are therefore persuaded that some of 
the events recounted by Matthew, prior to the miracle before 
us, took place after it. This is probably true of the Sermon 
on the Mount. 

Again, the accounts which Mark and Luke give of this 
miracle, or rather of the events preliminary to it, are said to 
be very different from that of Matthew. Admitting the dif- 
ference, we deny any discrepancy. The first gospel says that 
“they brought to Jesus a paralytic lying on a bed;” the third 
says the same, but notes also the fact that, owing to a great 
crowd, they had to take the sick man “ upon the house and let 
him down with the bed through the tiles;” and the second 
says the same, adding only this, that the paralytic was “ borne 
of four,” and that they “ made a hole through the roof in order 
to let him down.” Surely addition and explanation are not 
contradiction; and here is no ground whatever for impeach- 
ing the truth of these narratives. 

Again, Matthew calls the couch on which the paralytic was 
borne a xdivy, Mark, a xod8Baro¢, and Luke, a xdviy, and a 
xhevidecov; but there is no reason whatever for doubting the 
fitness of any one of these terms to describe the article in 

question. It can hardly be presumed that Luke contradicts 
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himself, and yet he uses the very word employed by Matthew, 
and a synonym, likewise, for the one employed by Mark. 
Indeed, the use of three different terms by the three evange- 
lists to designate the same article proves the independence of 
their testimony, and enhances its value. But there is another 
variation : Matthew and Mark agree in testifying that Jesus 
addressed the paralytic by the title “ child,” while Luke gives 
the word “ man,” as used in the address — réxvov— dvd pwré. 
This difference is worthy of close examination. We may sup- 
pose that our Saviour uttered the word “man,” but with a 
look and tone which made it equivalent to the more kindly 
and gracious term “ child.” If so, and if hespoke in Aramaic, 
Luke has translated ad literam, Matthew and Mark ad senswm. 
The former has given us more exactly the word of Jesus, but 
not so fully his meaning as the latter. Or we may suppose 
that our Saviour used the term “child,” but with a look and 
tone fitly represented by the term “man;” in which case Mat- 
thew and Mark may be said to preserve the letter, while Luke 
preserves the spzrit, of the address. But with still greater 
reason may we suppose that in the word of Christ, as uttered 
by him, was contained the sense of both these terms, or a 
sense intermediate between the two, so that by yielding our 
minds to the influence of both, allowing each to modity the 
other, we obtain the best possible idea of his meaning. If, 
however, this last hypothesis be correct, why, it may be asked, 
was not each one of the evangelists led by inspiration to put 
both these words into the lips of Jesus? Because, we reply, 
this would have misrepresented the style, and weakened the 
force of his speech. His words were powerful, because they 
were all freighted with deep meaning. His language was 
condensed. To have expanded his discourses by a paraphrase 
would have been to mar their beauty and strength. Better 
give nine-tenths of his meaning in one word than all of it in 
two; for the very style of our Saviour’s teaching revealed his 
divinity. 
We observe, 
(b.) That these narratives agree in all essential points. 
They agree, ¢. g., in affirming, (1) that the miracle recorded was 
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wrought in a house; (2) that the disease cured was paralysis ; 
(3) that the sufferer was brought to Jesus on a couch; (4) that 
Christ acted in view of “their taith”—-the faith of more than 
one; (5) that he first said to the paralytic, “ Thy sins are for- 
given thee;” (6) that some of the Scribes (and Pharisees, Lu.) 
who sat by, reasoned in their hearts, charging him with blas- 
phemy; (7) that Christ knew their thoughts, and reproved 
them; (8) that he placed the claim of power to forgive sins on 
the same level with the claim of power to cure paralysis by a 
word ; (9) that he began to state his willingness to assure 
them of his power to do the former by doing the latter; (10) 
that instead of completing this statement in words addressed 
to the Scribes, he finished it by words of power addressed to 
the paralytic; (11) that he thus claimed for the Son of Man 
upon earth power to forgive sins; (12) that he directed the 
sufferer before him to rise, take his own couch, and go to his 
house; (13) that the paralytic at once arose and went forth, 
according to this direction; (14) that the people saw this, and 
were filled with astonishment. Some of these coincidences 
are very exact and striking. For instance, the words of Jesus: 
“ Thy sins are forgiven thee,” are precisely the same in all; 
the question: “‘ Whether is it easier to say ?” etc., is almost the 
same in all; and the unfinished address to the Scribes is 
exactly the same in all. The last instance is especially worthy 
of consideration; for the form of the sentence is peculiar and 
in all probability just that used by Christ. It is also noticeable 
that Jesus, in this address, calls the attention of captious men 
on the spot to this miracle as an evidence of his divine pre- 
rogatives. 

We may also observe, 

(c.) That the naturalistic interpretation of these passages is 
untenable. According to Paulus, Christ perceived that the 
paralytic now put before him was of a melancholy tempera- 
ment, and thoroughly disheartened by the belief that his 
weakness was a punishment from God for past sins. He 
also perceived that the man had really strength to walk, if he 
could be induced to use it. The first thing, therefore, was to 
destroy his superstitious notion of a divine judgment resting 
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upon him in the form of sickness. This Jesus effected by say- 
ing to him, with an assured and decisive tone: ‘ Thy sins have 
been forgiven thee.’ As, however, this language was misin- 
terpreted by the Scribes, he said to them in effect: “I could 
as easily have said at first: ‘Thou shalt be made whole,’ as to 
have said: ‘ Thy sins have been forgiven thee,’ but it was nec- 
essary to say the latter to remove his dejection and effect his 
recovery. Having thus prepared the way, Christ directs the 
paralytic to rise up and walk. Inspired with new confidence 
the poor man makes the effort, and is successful. The work 
is now virtually done, for joyful in hope he will rapidly 
recover.” 

Such is the exposition of Paulus, ingenious but unsound. 

(1.) It does not accord with the remark of all three evan- 
gelists, that the first words of Christ were uttered in view of 
“ their faith.” The efficacy of his words in removing a false 
impression and inspiring hope might depend on the faith of 
the supposed hypochondriac, but not on that of his friends. 
Yet the gospels are not careful to say that the paralytic him- 
self was one of those who believed; much less do they inti- 
mate that his confidence in Jesus was especially necessary, 
was in fact the prerequisite to a cure. 

(2.) It does not accord with the import of Christ’s words to 
the paralytic: “ Thy sins are forgiven thee.” For resting on 
the tense* of the verb it translates: “ Thy sins have been for- 
given thee,” and supposes the sentence merely didactic. But 
the perfect is here used as an emphatic present, and the lan- 
guage is plainly authoritative. So it was understood by the 
Scribes (Matt. ix: 3; Lu. v: 21; Mr. ii: 7), and so it was ex- 
plained by Christ himself (Matt. ix: 6; Mr. ii: 20; Lu. v: 24.) 

(3.) It does not accord with Christ’s answer to the Scribes: 
“ Whether is it easier,” etc. They had charged him in their 
hearts with arrogating a prerogative of God by professing to 
forgive sins. Instead of rejecting this interpretation of his 
language, his entire reply accepts and endorses it. This is 











* The reading is doubtful, but the best authorities give the perfect instead of 
the present. 
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true of the question to which we now particularly refer. For 
this question evidently places the forgiving of sins and the 
instantaneous cure of the sick on the same level. Says Meyer: 
“ The sense (without a question) is this: The one is no easier 
to say than the other, to both belongs the same divine éFovata; 
but that ye may know that I have said the former with full 
right, I will now add the latter.” 

(4.) It does not accord with the impression made by the 
event. The great astonishment produced by the change in 
the paralytic can only be explained by supposing a real 
miracle. The cure was instantaneous. The paralytic went 
out whole and strong. 

(d.) The mythical interpretation is equally untenable. It 
finds a motive for this legend in Isa. xxxv: 3 and 6: 
“Strengthen ye the weak hands and confirm the feeble 
knees,” and “ then shall the lame man leap as an hart.” “In 
view of these passages,” says Strauss, “a derivation of the 
gospel narratives from Messianic expectations is exceedingly 
obvious.” Yet he is in favor of accepting a naturalistic view 
of the occurrence. Jesus may have-effected the recovery of 
one suffering from mental depression and nervous weakness 
by words of cheer leading him to put forth his energies. This 
hypothesis has been already considered. It would now be 
easy to show that the three narratives in question do not repre- 
sent a popular legend. The points of coincidence are too 
numerous, and the seeming discrepancies too obvious to admit 
of such an explanation. It cannot, however, be necessary to 
specify them in detail. 

Here we must pause, for the limited space which can be 
given to a single article is filled. The miracles, thus far 
examined, are among those which have given least trouble to 
naturalists ; others, not yet considered, have taxed their 
powers of invention and perversion far more severely. 
Should an opportunity be presented for completing our exam- 
ination and combining the results of it, the testimony in sup- 
port of our Saviour’s miracles will be seen to possess amazing 
strength and clearness. 
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Articte IV.—UNIVERSITY SERMONS. 


—_——- ooo 


[BY AN OLD CONTRIBUTOR. | 


> —- ~——- 


1.—Sermons delivered in the Chapel of Brown University, by Francis 
Waytann, President of the University. Boston: Gould, Kendall 
é& Lincoln. 1849. 

2.—The Christian Life,in two volumes. I.—Its course, its hindrances, 
and its helps. II.—JIts hopes, its fears, and its close. By 
Tuomas Arnoxp, D. D., Head Master of Rugby School. | From 
the fifth London edition.| Philadelphia: Lindsay d: Blakiston. 
1856. 

3.— Christian Believing and Living. Sermons by ¥. D. Huntineron, 
D. D., Preacher to the University, and Plummer Professor of 
Christian Morals in Harvard College. Boston: Crosby, Nichols, 
Lee & Co. 1860. 

4.— Twelve Sermons, delivered at Antioch College, by Horace Mann, 
President of the College. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1861. 

5.—Sermons delivered in the Chapel of Harvard College, by James 
WALKER, D. D., President. Boston: Ticknor d& Fields. 1862. 


Srverax of our older and larger colleges and universities 
find it convenient, and, as they think, useful to secure the 
usual ministrations of the Sabbath and the sanctuary in their 
own chapels, and to a great degree separate from ordinary 
mixed assemblies. Accordingly the president, the chaplain, or 
whosoever may be the preacher selected for this service, is 
expected to make the peculiar age, character and destination 
of his audience a specialty, or at least to hold all these very 
prominently in view in the selection and discussion of his 
themes. Discourses of this character have considerably multi- 
plied of late, and the teeming press has sent forth ample 
specimens of them. Nor can it fail to be recognized as emi- 
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nently suitable to subject such of them as fall in our way, to 
careful and candid review. 

Such discourses are indeed no novelty. President Apple- 
ton of Bowdoin College, Prof. Tappan of Harvard, Dr. 
Dwight, the bright particular star of Yale, Witherspoon of 
Nassau Hall, Davies of William and Mary, and Maxcy, 
successively President of Brown and Union at the North, and 
of the College of South Carolina at the South, among the men 
of a generation passed away, all preached to students, and 
gave more or less of their discourses of this character to the 
press. Some of them—as Dwight, Appleton and Tappan— 
delivered courses of sermons embracing a complete system of 
Theology. Such a course was more needful before Theological 
Seminaries existed among us. So far as we are advised, such 
a complete system of Christian doctrines is not now attempted 
in any, or very few at most, of these institutions. It is rather 
the aim of such sermons now, to secure the Christian instruc- 
tion and edification of the young men to whom they are 
delivered. Religious culture, in the broad acceptation of 
the term, is the noble object to which such discourses are 
directed.* 

On the very threshold of our theme, its magnitude and 
sacredness impress us. To preach the gospel efficiently, to 
any human being, involves consequences of unutterable 
moment. The poorest, the humblest, the least influential 
have souls, and to rescue and recover such from the bottom- 
less pit, instrumentally to imbue them with the new life and 
hope, the purity and peace which Jesus gives to all who be- 
lieve the gospel message, is indeed a work of transcendent 
interest and importance. But how obviously are these en- 
hanced, when the hearers of this gospel message are those 
preparing to exert on the community of this and future gen- 
erations the greatest influence. To become the moulds into 
which many others will be cast, the pattern which myriads 





* Of course this view does not embrace such courses of lectures as the 
Bampton and Hulsean in the English Universities. These latter have a high 
and worthy aim; but it chiefly regards the graduates, the fellows and other 
friends and teachers, not the undergraduate students. 
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will imitate, the seed which is to be resown and produce its 
thirty, sixty, and hundred fold. Who can reckon up the good 
results of the influence produced by the university sermons 
of Dwight on the young men of Yale, or the very similar 
influence of the discourses of Arnold to his pupils at Rugby ! 
All this is adapted to impress the mind with the immense 
responsibilityinvolved in such services. 

Along with this view, it is very proper to consider the 
peculiar facilities which preachers to such an audience have 
for the discharge of their duties. They are sure of their con- 
gregations beforehand; may know with definite certainty their 
number, their character, and hence need not draw their bow 
at a venture, or be hindered and perplexed throughout the 
whole time of preparation, for fear of such casualties as do so 
often keep away from the ordinary assemblies the very in- 
dividuals for whose benefit they would choose out and press 
home the most appropriate truth. Much more on a common 
level of intelligence and mental training, are these university 
audiences, than we may expect to find elsewhere; thus en- 
abling the evangelical instructor to have a common aim. 
The bond of sympathy is more strong, or at least is less hin- 
dered in its operation, than in promiscuously gathered assem- 
blies. Their common circumstances of separation from home 
and family kindred, their own common aims and destinations, 
and their exposedness to similar dangers, all give advantages 
to him who would so address them as to win them to Christ, 
guard them from their insidious foes, and build them up in 
faith and holiness. Moreover, the preacher having before him 
the same audience from week to week, accustomed to the 
mental processes of proceeding from one point already secured, 
to another dependent on it, he can rely on what has been 
proved already, and without unduly presuming, can more 
effectually prosecute a series of mutually dependent topics. 

Such being the facilities, the adventitious but reliable aids 
which preachers of university sermons enjoy, it deserves a 
moment’s consideration, what are the qualities most requisite 
in such a preacher, and what should be his leading aim in the 
themes and the composition of his discourses? ‘While all 
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preachers should be good men, evincing in their lives the 
sincerity of their utterances, and conforming their practice to 
their precepts, there are special reasons why he who leads the 
daily devotions, and on the Sabbath discourses from the pul- 
pit to those who are continually in close contact with him— 
minute observers of all his daily life-history—should be most 
consistently a living epistle, known and read as thoroughly 
imbued with the gospel which he proclaims. Weighty rea- 
sons are obvious why no inconsistency should here be tolera- 
ted,—nothing incongruous with the main design be admitted 
to mar the symmetry of that trath which such an advocate is 
the channel of communicating. A warm and sympathizing 
heart, if sufficiently guarded and restrained from the weak 
drivel of a mawkish sentimentalism, will also be an advantage. 
The thorough mastery of his subjects, with a broad margin of 
both particular and general knowledge, beyond what is im- 
plied and required for the statement, the proof and the illus- 
tration of his themes, will also be of immense advantage here, 
trom the peculiar character and habit of the minds to which 
he ministers. Young men of aspiring dispositions are not 
content to be fed out of a nearly exhausted measure. They 
very soon tire of, and lose respect for, a guide nearly as limited 
in knowledge as themselves, and seems on the point of self- 
exhaution. Then, too, in the themes selected; while there 
will be ample space and verge enough for the most fertile in- 
vention, there is no need that this should be constantly on the 
rack for either novelties, or too exclusive a specialty. Let 
such an one, when sitting down to contemplate the need of 
those he is to address, remember first and chief of all, that 
they are a part of that fallen, depraved humanity, for every 
one of whom the one only Saviour lived and died. That for 
them, just as truly as for the rest of the race, there is salvation 
in no other. Hence in the general plan of these discourses, 
let it be the one chief aim to shut up the intelligent, inquisi- 
tive, ambitious youth to the prime indispensableness of count- 
ing all things loss and dross in comparison with the infinite 
blessedness of having Christ formed in them the hope of 


glory. 
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It has been the common verdict of those who have had 
largest experience in these things, that a common and grevious 
fault with those preaching to a particular class—as sailors, 
soldiers, prisoners, mechanics, merchants or professional men 
—is found in the attempt to laboriously adapt the subject or 
the treatment, or both, to the narrow specialty of each. There 
is a double infelicity in this; for the landsman in endeavoring 
to baptize his message into the nautical vocabulary of sailors, 
ordinarily mistakes and bungles in such a way as to win no 
admiration, but pity and contempt rather, for his verdant 
awkwardness. Or even if more successful in this respect, this 
very success, by fixing attention on itself, withdraws it from 
the weightier import of the theme, and thus becomes an em- 
barrassing hindrance instead of an aid to the main design. 
Now this is all as true and as important to be remembered in 
addressing students as any other class. The common salvation 
and its immediate claims should stand forth in uncompromis- 
ing clearness. So, also, as to the endeavor after, or the affec- 
tation of originality and the invention of novelties—that 
prince of pulpit orators, Robert Hall, has pithily said, that to 
an honest man seeking advice in an important exigency, origi- 
nality is about the last thing desirable. So, too, of abundant 
classical allusions and superfluous ornament, they will not aid 
but rather retard the religious effect of such discourses as we 
are now considering. The nervous style of Archbishop 
Whately is preferable to the elaborate antithesis, the sparkling 
glitter, and euphonic fulness of Macaulay. 

Still there may be room and demand for some positive 
peculiarities in university sermons. Well chosen, strictly 
correct, and even sententious language, chastely beautiful, is 

-here more important than in other pulpit performances. So 
logical accuracy of statement and reasoning, and a lucid, 
natural arrangement, which, without making too prominent 
the different parts and passages, the articulations and transi- 
tions of the discourse, shall yet show the beginning, the middle, 

and the end, and shall bring all parts and processes in the 
discussion to bear on the end, are here important. Hence 
erratic waywardness and spasmodic impulsiveness, will here 
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prove a blemish and a hindrance to the main design, more 
harmful by far than in a promiscuous audience where such 
episodes are sometimes the redeeming feature of the whole— 
the only thing attended to or remembered. 

But it may be easier to evince our meaning in the concrete 
than the abstract form; and we turn to consider, as illustra- 
tions of what we would inculcate, the specimens of University 
preaching named at the head of this article. We have there 
arranged them in the chronological order of the editions before 
us. Let us begin our review of them, however, with the second 
on this list, for a two-fold reason; in the first place, Dr. 
Arnold’s instructive lectures contemplate and commence with 
a somewhat earlier period of lite than the other volumes here 
enumerated; and then again, he has thoughtfully wrought out 
a fuller and more complete system than either of the others 
has presented. The course of Sabbath discourses to bis select 
assembly of two or three hundred ‘students of the Rugby 
school, he has named “ The Christian Life.” Beginning with 
the ordinary status of youth in the transition period between 
childhood and manhood; his first sermon takes for its subject 
the consideration of our fallen humanity, as having come to 
know good and evil. The consciousness of evil within us and 
around us is the starting point. Next he considers the transi- 
tional period, calling for the putting away of childish things, 
on becoming men. In the close of lecture third, he thus 
answers the popular objection to youths becoming religious, 
because of its supposed incongruity with what is becoming to 
their age. We extract a paragraph here, not only as a speci- 
men of the Doctor’s manner, but for its intrinsic value. For 
such objections are widely prevalent. If not spoken out, they 
are thought and felt, and sadly influential, not only with in- 
considerate youth themselves, but with their more inexcusable 
parents and seniors also. 


“There may remain, however, a vague notion that, generally, if what we 
mean by an early change from childishness to manliness be that we should 
become religious, then, although it may not exhaust the powers, or injure the 
health, yet it would destroy the natural liveliness and gaiety of youth, would 
be unbecoming ahd ridiculous. Now, in the first place, there is a great deal 
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of confusion and a great deal of folly in the common notions of the gaiety of 
youth. If gaiety mean real happiness of mind, I do not believe that there is 
more of it in youth than in manhood ; if for this reason only, that the temper 
in youth being commonly not yet brought into order, irritation and passion 
are felt, probably, oftener than in after life, and these are sad drawbacks, as we 
all know, to a real cheerfulness of mind. And of the outward gaiety of youth, 
there is a part also which is like the gaiety of adrunken man; which is riotous, 
insolent, and annoying to others; which, in short, is a folly and a sin. There 
remains that which strictly belongs to youth, partly physical—the lighter step 
and the lovelier movement of the growing and vigorous body; partly from 
circumstances, because a young person’s parents or friends stand between him 
and many of the cares of life, and protect him from feeling them altogether ; 
partly from the abundance of hope which belongs to the beginning of 
everything, and which continually hinders the mind from dwelling on past 
pain. And I know not which of these causes of gaiety would be taken away 
or lessened by the earlier change from childhood to manhood. True it is, that 
the question, “ What must I do to be saved?” is a grave one,and must be con- 
sidered seriously ; but I do not suppose that any one proposes that a young 
person should never be serious at all. True it is, again, that if we are living 
in folly and sin, this question may be a painful one; we might be gayer for a 
time without it. But, then, the matter is, what is to become of us if we do not 
think of being saved?—shall we be saved without thinking of it?) And what 
is it to be not saved but lost? I cannot pretend to say that the thought of 
God would not very much disturb the peace and gaiety of an ungodly and 
sinful mind; that it would not interfere with the mirth of the bully, or the 
drunkard, or the reveller, or the glutton, or the idler, or the fool. It would, no 
doubt ; just as the hand that was seen to write on the wall'threw a gloom over 
the guests of Belshazzar’s festival. I never meant or mean to say, that the 
thought of God, or that God himself, can be other than a plague to those who 
do not love Him. The thought of Him is their plague here; the sight of Him 
will be their judgment for ever. But I suppose the point is, whether the 
thought of Him would cloud the gaiety of those who were striving to please 
Him? It would cloud it as much, and be just as unwelcome, and no more, as 
will be the very actual presence of our Lord to the righteous, when they shall 
see Him as He is. Can that which we know to be able to make old age, and 
sickness and poverty, many times full of comfort—can that make youth and 
health gloomy? When to natural cheerfulness and sanguineness, are added 
a consciousness of God’s ever present care, and a knowledge of his rich 
promises, are we likely to be the more sad or the more unhappy? What rea- 
son, then, is there for any one’s not anticipating the common progress of Chris- 
tian manliness, and hastening to exchange, as I said before, ignorance for 
wisdom, selfishnes for unselfishness, carelessness for thoughtfulness? I see no 
reason why we should not; but is there no reason why we should? You are 
young, and, for the most part, strong and healthy; I grant that, humanly 
speaking, the chances of early death to any particular person among you are 
small, But still, considering what life is, even to the youngest and strongest, 
it does seem a fearful risk to be living unredeemed ; to be living in that state, 
that if we should happen to die (it may be very unlikely, but still it is clearly 
Vol. xxviii.—7. 
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possible) we should be most certainly lost for ever. Risks, however, we do 
not mind; the chances, we think, are in our favor, and we will run the hazard. 
It may be so; but he who delays to turn to God when the thought has been 
once put before him, is incurring something more than a risk. He may not 
die these fifty or sixty years; we cannot tell how that may be; but he is 
certainly at this very present time hardening his heart, and doing despite unto 
the Spirit of Grace. By the very wickedness of putting off turning to God till 
a future time, he lessens his power of turning to Him ever. This is certain ; 
no one can reject God’s call without becoming less likely to hear it when it is 
made to him again. And thus the lingering wilfully in the evil things of 
childhood, when he might be at work in putting them off, and when God calls 
us to do so, is an infinite risk, and a certain evil; an infinite risk, for it is 
living in such astate that death at any moment would be certain condemnation; 
and a certain evil, because, whether we live or not, we are actually raising up 
barriers between ourselves and our salvation; we not only do not draw nigh 
to God, but we are going farther from Him, and lessening our power of drawing 
nigh to Him hereafter.” 


Following up, in the two following lectures, the necessity of 
welcoming religious knowledge in youth, in order thereby to 
form a truly Christian character; and deploring the common 
indifference to it, he notices with proper sorrow the increasing 
prevalence of a taste for exciting fiction, its wide distribution 
by serial tales and light literature generally, just adapted to 
surfeit the young mind by its unwholesome sweets, and pre- 
vent a healthy relish for what is infinitely more important. 

Going onward he comes to consider the state of moral 
impotence when one becomes awakened to a full sense of his 
inability, so that he cannot do the things which he would, 
which both conscience and scripture demand of him. And in 
just this painful condition there comes to his aid the proffer — 
to those who prayerfully, perseveringly seek it — of the Spirit 
to help our infirmity. Hence the utter inexcusableness of 
all to whom the gospel comes, if they do not have the Spirit, 
and walking in it,do not escape that living after the flesh, 
whose sure end is destruction. Then comes the duty, enforced 
by a most solemn divine injunction, to take up our cross daily 
and dare to be singular, if we would truly follow Christ. 

Then follows this closing appeal: 


“ What is to be said to this? This is God’s judgment, this is Christ’s word; 
and we cannot, dare not, qualify it. They are evil, for God and Christ declare 
it, who judge and live after the maxims of the society around them, and not af- 
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ter Christ; they are evil who are careless ; they are evil who live according to 
their own blind and capricious feelings, now hot, now cold ; they are evil who 
call evil good and good evil, because they have not known the Father nor 
Christ. This and nothing less we say, lest we should be found false witnesses 
of God. But if this language, which is that of Scripture, seem harsh to any 
one, oh! let him remember how soon he may change it into language of the 
most abundant mercy, of the tenderest love; that if he calls upon God, God is 
ready to hear; that if he seeks to know and to do God’s will, God will be found 
by him, and will strengthen him; that it is true kindness not to disguise from 
him his real danger, but earnestly to conjure him to flee from it, and to offer 
our humblest prayers to God for him and for ourselves, that our judgments and 
our practice may be found only after his example.” 


Then follow, in the following order, these several topics : 
The uses of the divine law; The solemn warning of a time 
coming when we may seek God in vain; The aspect of one 
not far from the kingdom, and how differently such an one 
may appear, viewed from different points, above him or below 
him — before or behind him; The case of those called but not 
chosen ; then The case of ingenuous and comparatively 
innocent youth, with hearts destitute of the love of God, like 
the house empty, swept and garnished; The practice of the 
majority no sure guide; and The lack of energy in our religious 
eoncernments; Inequality of religious advantages a lesson and 
stimulus to vigorous application, so that the last may be first; 
and Whosoever worships Christ truly, has eternal life. 

We have thus summarily run over the first half of the ear- 
liest of these volumes on the Christian life. The subjects, 
rather than the texts are given, as not unfrequently these last 
seem infelicitously chosen, taken in some instances from the 
Scripture lessons for the day, which of course were fixed by 
the Canon without reference to the exigencies of his congre- 
gation. The preacher so far defers to the liturgy as to take 
his text, but not his theme of discourse from the lesson. Take 
ag an instance the xxxviiith Lecture of the first volume. The 
text is “Isaiah v: 1: Now willl sing unto my well beloved a 
song of my beloved, touching his vineyard.” The doctrine 
of the discourse is, that the Church of Christ consists not of 
the clergy only. This doctrine is true and important, but 
alas! what foundation of it can be found in that text. Simi- 
lar instances occur in many places. We cannot but regard it 


L. of C. 
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a blemish, and a great fault. So is the frequent introduction 
of the infant sprinkling—miscalled baptism—which, in the 
altogether unscriptural use and reliance upon it, has led on to 
baptismal regeneration instead of being born of the Spirit 
as the beginning of the Christian life. But with these and 
some other affiliated faults, there are so many great and 
redeeming excellencies of adaptedness to the wants of young 
men that it may well be doubted whether elsewhere a similar 
amount of valuable homiietic instruction, for just that class, 
ean be found. How perfectly correct, for instance, are his 
remarks in the XX Vth Lecture, on forms of prayer. 
We quote a few lines : 


“ How can we get Him (the Lord) to visit us? There is one answer — by 
prayer and watchfulness. By prayer, whether we are in our preparatory state 
or our fixed one ; by prayer, and I think I may add. by praying in our own 
words. Of course, when we pray together, some of us must join in the words 
of others ; and it makes little difference whether those words be spoken or 
read. But when we pray alone, some perhaps may use none but prayers 
made by others, especially the Lord’s Prayer. We should remember, however 
that the Lord’s prayer was given for this very purpose, to teach us how to pray 
for ourselves. But it does not do this if we use it alone, and still more if we 
use it without understanding it. If we do understand it, and study it, it will 
indeed teach us to pray; it will show us what we most need in prayer, and 
what are our greatest evils ; but surely it may be said that no man ever learnt 
this lesson well without wishing to practise it; no man ever used the Lord’s 


prayer with understanding and with earnestness, without adding to it others 
of his own.”’ 


In volume second the three consecutive Lectures on Christian 
Schools, that on Education and Instruction, and those on 
Christian Exertion, on Christian Fasting, on Repentance, on 
Conscience, and on Responsibility, are real models of their 
kind. The simple, unaimbitious character of the lectures, both 
in the themes chosen, and in’their discussion, is one of their 
best and most useful features. It would be no marvel if some 
readers who have heard much of the great Dr. Arnold, the 
writer of many books, and the renowned conductor of one of 
the most important schools for young men of the highest 
ranks in England, should experience some disappointment in 
taking up these volumes, and reading a sermon here and 
there, without much regard to its special aim and adaptedness, 
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as a part of a well considered series. There may not, even 
in the end, be found much brillianey, or any uncommon 
depth; but there will be found much well considered fitness 
to the high and blessed end in view, leading these youth to 
Christ, and building them up in faith and manly virtue. 

Dr. Wayland and his writings need no introduction to our 
readers. Contessedly one of the master minds in our Ameri- 
can Israel, he is characterized by strong thoughts and lucid 
utterance. As tutor and professor in one of our principal 
American colleges in early life, and subsequently for nearly 
an ordinary lifetime the President of the venerable University 
at Providence, he knows young men by this long and inti- 
mate intercourse as very few have the opportunity of know- 
ing, and the highest expectations are naturally awakened 
by a volume from his hand, culled out of the sermons which 
he has delivered to this interesting class of hearers. Twenty- 
one discourses are embraced in this publication, the first three- 
fourths of which pertain to the common salvation. Of the 
later ones three are on obedience to the civil magistrate, and 
two on the then Recent Revolutions in Europe. At present 
we have to do only with the earlier portion of the volume, and 
it will be found eminently worthy of careful study in its 
adaptedness to the topic of present consideration. 

The first sixteen sermons have the following titles: Athe- 
ism, Theoretical and Practical; The Moral Character of 
Man; The Fall of Man; Justification by Works impossible ; 
Preparation for the Advent of the Messiah; Work of the 
Messiah; Justification by Faith; A Day in the Life of Jesus 
ot Nazareth; The Fall of Peter; The Church of Christ ; and 
Unity of the Church of Christ. 

The discourses are imbued with a noble Catholic spirit,* 





* In what other institution in our country could there be found a more 
true liberality than the President of Brown University evinces, when, in his 
sermon on the Church of Christ, he thus declares his sentiments and his prac- 
tice. “I speak here as the advocate of no sect, but as I believe, in the Spirit 
of Universal Christianity. In addressing you, young gentlemen, I am of no 
sect. Never since I have been an instructor, have I uttered a word with the 
conscious intention of proselyting you to the denomination of which I am a 
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and can scarcely fail, wherever read understandingly to pro- 
mote the intelligence, the devout zeal, and the spirituality ofthe 
readers. The learned doctor is fond of original speculation. 
He dearly loves to analyze what to other minds may seem 
simple and elementary, and his own habits of thought and 
philosophizing may have unconsciously led him in some few 
instances toa depth and abstruseness of reasoning, into which 
the young minds of undergraduates would scarcely follow 
him. We have understood, indeed, that these assemblies in 
the University Chapel were often made up very largely of 
the elite of the educated and devout men and women of the 
city, quite as much as of students. Hence, very probably, 
the scope and method of many of the sermons. The only 
serious objection which we have heard offered to these dis- 
courses, is the lack of sufficient simplicity in the subjective 
presentation of Christ as the direct and only hope of perish- 
ing sinners. It is not doubted that Dr. Wayland cordially 
believes in this. Evidence enough may be gathered even 
from this volume to convince any one that such is the 





member. I have ‘no right to use what little influence I may possess as an 
instructor for such a purpose. You have all your own religious preferences, 
as you are connected with the different persuasions of Protestant Christianity. 
We would have you enjoy these preferences to the uttermost, and in this insti- 
tution you have, from the beginning, enjoyed them to the uttermost, not as a 
favor, but as an inalienable right. We would say to you all, Search the 
Scriptures each one for himself, and by the exercise of your own understand- 
ings, ascertain what is the truth which Jesus Christ has revealed to us. Hav- 
ing done this, unite yourselves, if you have not yet done it, to that sect whose 
belief and practice seem most in harmony with the teachings of the holy oracle. 
Understand what you profess, and be always ready, as intelligent men, to give 
to others a reason of your faith. But guard yourselves against the notion that 
your sect is, in any exclusive sense, the Church of Christ, or that in any spe- 
cial sense it embodies the heirs of heaven or the favorites of God. Reverence 
and love and imitate real piety wherever you may find it. Your great dis- 
tinction is, not that you are a member of this or that sect, but that you are a 
child of God, and an humble, self-denying disciple of the bessed Saviour.” 
This is real Rhode Island doctrine and practice. It belongs to the era and 
the region of Roger Williams, and soul-freedom. This, too, it seems to us is 
the proper course for all University Sermons in this country, where students 
are gathered from all the multitudinous sects to be trained in common, In 
such liberty and freedom there may be perfect union. 
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author’s full and deep conviction. Perhaps, after all, the 
defect, if there be one, is more in manner than in matter, and 
not unlikely the gifted author would now somewhat more 
warmly and directly press upon the conscience and the heart 
of his hearers the infinite urgency—not merely that Christ 
should be conceived of rightly as an almighty and adequate 
Saviour,* but specially that He should be formed in each one 
of them the hope of glory, than he did fifteen or twenty years 
ago, when these sermons were delivered. That kind of philo- 
sophical dissection to which his daily duties in the class room 
accustomed him, handling the abstruse and metaphysical sub- 
jects connected with our mental and moral natures, and their 
various recondite phenomena, may have insensibly led him 
more to speculation in preaching than he would now think 
altogether the most profitable for the ardent and often im- 
patient minds of average young men in student-life. Such 
may, perhaps, seem some of his speculations in the second 
sermon, on the Work of the Messiah, where several pages are 
devoted tv a consideration of what the Redeemer may have 
done for us in his grand propitiation, between the time of his 
death and his resurrection, of which, as the Dr. admits, the 
Scriptures have not informed us. Something of the same 
character may be found in the next sermon on Justification 
by Faith, where a long discussion occurs as to the nature of 
faith, leading to this summary enunciation : 

“Faith is the exercise of filial love, successfully resisting 
the pressure of things present, sensual and unholy. It is 
acting as God would have us, not when all things incite us 
to obedience, but when all things around us incite us to sin. 
It is the temper of mind which thus gives to things unseen 





* The characteristic excellence of Dr. Wayland as a teacher and writer, 
strongly biasses him to the objective presentation of whatever can be grasped 
and handled’; can be viewed in different lights and analyzed into its com- 
ponent parts ; can be logically stated and fully explained. Nor is it any mar- 
vel, or on the whole to be regretted, perhaps, since all excellencies cannot be 
found in any one, that with a habitual horror of anything approaching to mys- 
ticism, he less considers and insists on the other or subjective view of the 
reception of Christ, and his incorporation into the believer so as to be mys- 
teriously but truly one with him. 
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their appropriate mastery over things seen; it is the over- 
coming of the world by the power of holy trust in God, 
reliance upon his perfections, when every dictate of human 
wisdom would lead us to distrust Him.” 
Now this is sufficiently comprehensive for a definition; but 
is it not confused also, grouping together faith and its fruits 
or results,as well as its concomitants? Further on in the same 
discourse, remarking upon the Apostle’s enumeration of ex- 
amples of faith in the patriarchs, as stated in the xith of He- 
brews, he says: “ It is not necessary to suppose that they were 
persons of real piety, though they may have been really pious.” 
This sounds strangely to our ears, accustomed as we have always 
been to regard the exercise of true faith as of itself the best 
evidence of piety : specially a faith so comprehensive as Dr. 
Wayland above defines it. Then as to the office of faith in our 
justification, the Doctor thus teaches: “The very disposition, 
on account of which we are justified, insures by necessary con- 
sequence that change of character without which we could 
never be acceptable to God.” If we mistake not, the wrong 
of this is that it founds our justification on the manner of our 
believing, and not on the object of our faith—Christ only. It 
turns the eye of the anxious inquirer inward upon himself, 
and makes him over-scrupulous about some qualification in 
his own bosom: when his whole duty is to look away trom 
himself to Christ, the only Saviour. What if the bitten 
Israelite in the wilderness had been lectured for half an hour 
on the nature and concomitants of right-looking to the brazen 
serpent, and in the midst of the learned homily had died! 
Were it not better, then as now, to urge every bitten and 
dying sufferer at once to look, as bidden, to the source of 
healing ¢ 
There are, indeed, delightful exceptions to this untimely 
philosophizing, in these discourses. We have to read, again 
and again, the simple pathos of “ A Day in the Life of Jesus,” 
and ‘The Fall of Peter.” Nothing can be farther from these, 
and some others among these sermons, than any undue 
abstruseness. They show us how a great mind, accustomed 
to verse itself in the deep things of God, of man, and of eter- 
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nity, can unbend, and in its simply sublime utterances, can 
allure and melt and bless us by an artless simplicity, as rare 
as it is beautiful. More of such preaching, we are confident 
and less of Systematic Theology in its profounder depths, would 
better subserve the religious welfare of young students in the 
important years of college life. 

Dr. Huntington's connection with Harvard University as 
chaplain and preacher—if we have been correctly informed— 
proved a turning point in his theology, both theoretically and 
practically. He was selected for the place by the Unitarian 
President and Fellows of that institution, as one who probably 
approached nearer to what are reckoned evangelical senti- 
ments, than most of his liberal associates. While there fulfilling 
his official duties, and ministering to the spiritual wants of the 
young men under his pastoral care—whether from the convic- 
tion of their need of something higher and deeper than Liberal- 
ism furnished, or from his own wants, or from continued study 
of the sacred Scriptures, or from all combined—he became not 
only almost, but altogether orthodox, both in creed and in the 
messages of divine truth which he ministered to others. The 
sermons here published, called “* Christian Believing and Liv- 
ing,” were selected probably from the more evangelical kind, 
which he had delivered in the University Chapel. While not 
Unitarian at all, so far as we can discover, they do not indicate 
such extreme views as one just breaking away trom funda- 
mental errors long held and defended, might naturally be 
expected to set forth. For, too often the weakness of human 
nature shows itself by oscillating, like the pendulum, tar 
across the perpendicular line from one point of departure to 
the oposite extreme. Happily for him, and for those com- 
mitted to his spiritual charge, he has been preserved from this 
common error; and in these sermons evinces a wise adapta- 
tion to win over to sounder views those who before had been 
little favorable to them. They are not controversial, but emi- 
nently practical. Still, if one would be convinced of the wide 
difference between real Unitarianism, and evangelical instruc- 
tion, he may readily find the difference by comparing the 
scope and general spirit of this volume with that which fol- 
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lows it, from President Horace Mann. In regard to Christ, 
and his relations to us, the office and power of faith, the doc- 
trine of spiritual influence, the Trinity and its involvement of 
important practical truth, there will be found in these dis- 
courses of Dr. Huntington an unexpected clearness and 
fulness of development, most gratifying and satisfactory. Un- 
doubtedly one in just his situation would enjoy certain advan- 
tages from his past position and connections, in knowing just 
what light is most needful, and where help and counsel may 
most avail in leading the novice in religious inquiry from the 
region of doubt, negation, and unsubstantial shadows, to the 
full appreciation of a divine Redeemer, to be welcomed by 
our faith, and henceforth to be formed in and to abide with us, 
the hope of life everlasting. But while availing himself of 
this personal advantage, there is really no egotism in his 
development of truth, no boastful assumption that the preacher 
had been in error but now has emerged to the light, and 
therefore must be a competent guide for the inquirer to fol- 
low. More is often lost than gained by any such personal 
episodes; and his peculiar case and position, surrounded by 
the President and other older Unitarian clergymen than him- 
self, they would have been peculiarly infelicitous and offen- 
sive. 

At the same time, there is a delightful fulness and richness 
in Dr. Huntington’s discussion of some of his well chosen 
themes, which will gladden many a soul hungering for the 
unction of evangelical truth, in its varied adaptedness to the 
experience of disciples in the school of Jesus. He does not, 
as much as many preachers in University Halls, seek after 
novelties, or affect unusual originality. At the same time, the 
sincere milk of the word is communicated with vigorous ear- 
nestness, sufficiently ornate for one who would be fed rather 
than amused. Specially will it be noticed how full is the 
disclosure of the subjective life that springs from the in-dwel- 


ling Saviour. The following extract, from the second Sermon, 
illustrates this: 


“Christ did not come to show us how a human existence can be moulded, 
and the world’s evils be vanquished, by a resolute self-will. It is amazing 
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with what a barren notion of “Christ, the Example,” some Christian readers 
have been satisfied; as if the Son of God had stood apart from the vital seats of 
motive power, the springs of love and faith in men, and only exhibited to the 
eye of admiration an external model of excellence, which his followers were to 
set themselves, with cool faculties, to copy. The highest spiritual works are 
not accomplished in that way. Exemplary virtue is never the loftiest virtue. 
Imitation of any model, however high, is not the noblest action of the soul. 
Influence, as the very etymology of the word might teach, is another thing 
from that. All our best helps are spiritual gifts or forces from soul to soul. 
Christ came to be a divine personal influence in the world; i. e., that in and 
through his Person the Divine life might virtually and literally flow into the 
breasts of mankind. He came not to tell us the manner of living, but to com- 
municate,to pour in, upon all willing and receiving hearts, the power of living 
—the energy that acts itself spontaneously into holy thoughts and deeds. To 
that end the Divine and the human elements are perfectly blended in him. 
He is the Divine Humanity in Jesus of Nazareth; the Word from the begin- 
ning; the ‘Man of Sorrows,’ and ‘ before Abraham was;’ Son of Mary, and 
Son of God. This constitutes a mediator. In order that God might gain that 
love and that trust; in order that man might lay hold of Him in a personal 
‘way, and truth, and life,’ in a Saviour made in all points like himself, and 
even tempted as he isthe Father was manifested in the Son. The world’s 
poor, aching heart longed to see and to feel that heavenly compassion, that 
Divine goodness; and it came. Bethlehem and Calvary were the answer to 
that want. And so, Christendom over, wherever Christ has been most person- 
ally reverenced, and loved, and clung to, and sung and celebrated, and 
followed, there his religion has had its most positive planting, and exercised 
its most effectual control. So, it is said, his true disciples are ‘ partakers’ of 
his life; whoso ‘receiveth ’ him—not heareth him merely, or looketh on him, but 
‘receiveth’ him — ‘hath life eternal.’ We are to eat his flesh, and drink 
his blood, the strong, true figure says. He is to be formed within us. He gives 
Himself. This comports with the purest and simplest philosophy of the spirit- 
ual nature. Surely, if Christ merely set himself up as a pattern of human 
virtue to be imitated, he did not understand himself, nor his work. Then he 
could not have said, ‘As I live by the Father, so ye shall live by me’; «I 
in them, and Thou, Father, in me, that all may be made perfect in one.’”’ 


We must be allowed a still longer and fuller exhibition of 
the views which this volume presents on that mooted and 
much misunderstood doctrine—the Trinity. The twentieth 
sermon in this series, entitled “ Life, Salvation and Comfort 
for Man in the Divine Trinity,” without being in the bad 
sense of the word controversial, does give, nevertheless, a ful- 
ness of instruction and earnestness of appeal as to the practical 
influence of this doctrine, which may well challenge the serious 
and devout consideration of every candidate for immortality. 
The preacher has given, in a long note, and still longer addenda, 
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the thoughts on this subject of another living American divine 
—Dr. Bushnell—whom the Unitarians, not long since, were 
fond of claiming as substantially in agreement with themselves. 
This discourse, thus enlarged, is the longest in the book, ex- 


tending to over sixty pages. 


We should gladly give a full 


analysis of it, but must content ourselves with an extract of 


two or three paragraphs. 


“ In any really deep Christian experience, the great feeling of need, the energy 
of repentence, the agony of conviction, connects itself with a conscious estrange- 
ment from the Heavenly Father, through a violation of his holy and merciful 
law; not merely a single act of sin; not merely a seriesof such acts; but a state 
of the nature and a habit of the life ungratefully and wickedly separated from 
God. Of course, so long as there is a feeble or lax sense of God’s holiness, of the 
sanctity of his requirements, and of the exceeding heighth and breadth and 
length of His commandments, and of the wide-spread mischief and unutterable 
wrong even of a single infraction of it, sending its jar of discord through the 
spiritual worldand directly offending such a being as God is, so long this piercing 
and bitter conviction will not be realized. Some lighter and easier solution than 
the Cross, therefore, will satisfy the mind, or seem to satisfy it, till a deeper 


movement agitates the heart, and breaks up its inmost fountains. 


Whenever 


that hour comes, there comes with it a ery for full redemption, such a redemp- 
tion as only the suffering of Him who is beth man and God can give. The 


different theories of Christ’s nature and sacrifice appear,and pass before the 


stricken and self-condemned soul, Is Christ a consistent man only; a brave 


martyr; a glorious instance of a well-finished career, meeting an inevita- 


ble death with exemplary firmness ? 


3ut what 


is that to a sorrow and 


remorse like this? However animating to other moods, after the alienated 


conscience is reconciled, and knows that its condemnation is blotted out, such 


an example can now be only an aggravating and unattainable vision, mocking 
the disabled and disordered will. Besides, however blameless and disinterested 


the death of Jesus may be, if we speak of human firmness or courage, these 
have been apparently equaled, as has often been noticed, by other sufferers. 
The scenes of Gethsemane and Calvary have been surpassed in the mere qual- 


ity of silent, human endurance, more than once. On the humanitarian hypoth- 
esis, the tears and prayers and groans and shrinkings of the ‘ Lamb of God 
who taketh away the sins of the world,’ sink to an inferior place in the vic- 
tories of fortitude. It is only as we find there the nameless and inexpressible 
anguish of a Divine and Infinite Being, bearing the iniquities of us all, and 
purposely taking up all the tenderest sensibilities of our ordinary frame, in 
the benevolent mystery of the Incarnation, that the signals of the Passion are 
lifted into any genuine honor. Without this, they are less than they assume 
to be, and fail even of respect. Nor is the grand want supplied by supposing 
the Saviour to be exaited into some superhuman dignity of endowment, yet 


remaining only a creature and a subject. 


Subject he certainly was in his 
mediatorial and earthly office. But the union of the two natures was real, 
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organic, not apparent only, not dramatic, nor mechanical: so that when the 
Saviour suffered, God suffered. God did not perish; how strange and sad that 
the thoughtless perversions or wilful misrepresentations of hostile theologians 
should have ever made such a statement necessary. But when the mortal 
part of the Saviour died, God suffered in him. The shedding of the blood of ‘} 
such a body was more than a human sacrifice. The sundering of that eternal 

life-principle from that sacred flesh was a divine death. This is what faith 

means, when, rising into its unquestioning joy, and breaking forth into lyrical 

thanksgiving, it sings its holy hymns of praise toa‘ dying God.’ He diedas 

man, who also liveth ever as God. And in that dying, by the intimate and 

transcendent sympathies of the Divine and the human in’ him — incompre- 

hensible indeed, but just as truly comprehensible as any creative act of the 

Infinite — there was involved God’s anguish for his sinning children, and his 

free sacrifice for the broken law. The sacrifice was not confined to the ninth 

hour. It was in the Garden; it was on the heavy journey thence to Calvary. 

It began to be manifest even at the supper and the judgment hall. It was con- 
summated at the cross; for ‘without the shedding of blood,’ there could be 
‘no remission of sin.’ 

“ And now this is precisely what an inferior faith fails to gain. Raise your f 
conception of Christ’s rank in the scale of created being high as you may; 
earry it to the mark of Ebion and Arius; assign the point of Christ’s beginning 
at whatever period in time you will; still both practically and logically the 
needed atonement fails. The eternal Lawgiver is not bearing the disinterested 
pain and wondrous penalty for all his creatures ‘in that all have sinned,’ 
God is not Himself in the suffering. This was the requirement of the case. 
This was the longing of ihe guilty heart. This is what the Gospel, from end 
to end, in plain and full and glorious language, declares, Read it again, and 
see how in the interpretation of this principle all becomes consistent and sim- 
ple; all occasion for forced explanation and abatement ceases: all the strong 
and earnest speech is luminous with meaning and abounding in comfort. It 
is not meant that the understanding, in the presence of a work so vast and a 
goodness so august, should be able to describe every part of the wonder, and 
put in place every element of the redemptive power. But enlightened by the 
Holy Spirit, which delights to teach and satisfy so docile a mind, it does seize 
enough to cling to, and cheerfully hands over the remaining marvel to a Chris- 
tian trust. And trust gladly accepts the charge. The soul is free. Conscience 
is at the same moment released, and roused to an unprecedented and sanctified 
activity. Duty never looked so dear, Obedience was never so eager, Prac- 
tical righteousness was never so noble, because never animated by so grand 

a motive. ‘The cross’ has now no accommodated, strained, perplexing signifi- 
cation; but its entire evangelical force rings clearly and directly on the inmost 
sense of faith. And underneath is a peace, which, as they that have found it 
humbly testify, differs from all the consolations ever felt before, and surpasses 
them all, as the love of God in Christ passes the love of man.” [In epitome, 
here is another development. ] 

“It is as if the Father said,‘ All else has been done; I have created, guarded 

guided, supported, blessed, foreborne; Providence and revelation in nature and 
in the inspired oracles of Moses and the prophets, have exhausted their possi- 
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bilities. Lo! one merey more: the last and mightiest. I can suffer for my 
children; I can come in the flesh; I can be one of them. In that incarnation 
I can ache,and weep, and sorrow for them and with them; all their stripes can 
be laid upon me. All their infirmities can cling to me. I can die as they 
die—the last of the evils they dread—the penalty of the broken law. This 
shall both move and release them. This shall be the regeneration and the 
redemption of all mankind who will believe it.’ O, Infinite compassion ! 
Herein is love! This is the‘ mystery hid from the foundation of the world.’ 
The Holy Spirit ever comes, from the Father and the Son, to make the whole 
work effectual for the Church and the heart. We behold, we begin at least to 
behold, why God is forever ONE—is forever THREE.”’ 

Of the sermons, so called, of the Hon. Horace Mann (we 
are not aware that he ever entered the Christian Ministry, 
and hence the prefix “ Rev.” is never attached to his name), 
we find it somewhat difficult, from personal kindness, to say 
all which a thorough, faithful review would seem to demand. 
He was with us, a beloved fellow student and tutor, in our 
Alma Mater, and has now recently passed away from earth, 
much regretted and lauded. In the years which he so vigor- 
ously devoted to the improvement of common school education 
in the old Bay State, we co-operated with and honored him. 
His eloquent lectures of a popular character, at the same time 
in favor of temperance and moral purity, we listened to with 
satisfaction, deeming them spirit-stirring and effective in a 
high degree. Fondly had we hoped that when, removed from 
the head-quarters of Unitarianism, he had taken his place as 
President of a college in the great State of Ohio, he would 
have become less of the religious partizan, and have risen to 
a worthier elevation. Some allowance should doubtless be 
made for his constitutional temperament, for the ardor of his 
mind, and the lack of control in the use of his fiery rhetoric, 
which was, from our earliest knowledge of him, both constitu- 
tional and habitual. His controversy with the teachers of the 
public schools in Boston, gave damaging proof of the proclivity. 
Still we were not prepared for such sneers at the plain teach- 
ing of Christ as abound in these sermons. We can afford 
space but for a few specimens. In regard to the existence of 
the devil for instance, such statements as these abound : 


“ We all of us have devils enough in our own hearts to make the office of 
any other devil a sinecure.” 
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“ The imagination of man has led him to personify temptation, to regard it 
as an evil agency, external to ourselves, to embody it and call it a devil.” 

“But then the devil or evil (for it makes not a pin’s difference practically, 
whether we affix the ‘d’ or omit it,)"— 

We will not stop to argue the point, which all who revere 
Christ’s authority must admit, that if his testimony on any 
subject is to be taken, then the existence and agency of this 
enemy of all righteousness, must be soberly believed, all the 
sneers of neology to the contrary notwithstanding. 

So, and for apparently the same reason, the Holy Ghost is 
read out of existence or influence in the same summary man- 
ner. Speaking of the prodigal, in one of these sermons, he 
gays : 

“ There was no unholy ghost that made him sin; there was no Holy Ghost 
that made him repent.” 


No substitutionary or mediatorial influence will he allow in 
man’s recovery from ruin. In regard to this same prodigal 
he asks : | 

“Tf he himself did not recover himself, why was he rewarded with all parental 
endearments? On the supposition that he himself did not [unassisted] rise, 
the swine themselves might have been thus feasted, with as much propriety, 
as he.” 

So his sneers at the new or second birth, and at the need- 
lessness of missionaries for the heathen, are not welcome to 
those who revere our Lord’s teaching to Nicodemus, and his 
final commission. , i 

The case of the Cawline Islanders, who believe that their 
entering heaven depends on the gladiatorial or pugilistic skill 
of friendly or adverse divinities, he adduces as an illustration 
of the absurdity of the Christian reliance on the substitutionary 
obedience, and sufferings and advocacy of Christ for us; “the 
subterfuge of substitution,” as he expressly calls it. And 
again, “ Christ died to save sinners, not by substituting his 
sufferings for theirs—he was too wise and far-seeing for such 
folly as that,—but by his example of fidelity to truth.” 

How little in harmony these sarcasms are with a petition 
in one of his prayers given in this volume, “that we may 
never visit with revilings any one of the human race, because 
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he does not see as we see,” was not so obvious to Mr. Mann, 
we presume, as it must be to his readers. Ile would not, we 
are sure, burn Calvin with literal fire, for his supposed acqui- 
escence in the persecution of Servetus; but he has over and 
over again impaled him alive on the barbed forks of. his 
rhetorical execration. : 

The more than half willing assent which he seems to give 
to the infidel assumption of a few ethnologists, of a diversity 
in the origin of the human race, is of the same misleading 
character. His last discourse is on miracles—Christ’s Miracles 
—and is a specimen of ingenious and mischievous sophistry. 
Without affirming or denying the truth of Christ’s miracles, 
and overlooking entirely their declared import and design to 
prove his Messiahship, that men might see and believe on 
him as the God-sent Saviour—the sermon is an elaborate 
attempt to show that Dr. Howe, and Dr. Woodward, and 
Miss Dix work miracles as truly as Christ! O the miserable 
depth to which degrading the Saviour of the world to low 
humanitarianism, and exalting poor worms of earth to a kind 
of equality with him whom all heaven adores, has led even 
Horace Mann! 

There is in these sermons much eloquence and ingenuity, and 
on some moral topics a worthy and noble vehemence. We had 
marked for transfer to our pages two extracts, one on the 
most formidable attribute of temptation, pp. 184-185, and 
several good arguments for the immortality of the soul, 265 
and following pages; but we cannot command room for 
them. 

For the same reasons we must dismiss the sermons of Presi- 
dent Walker with inadequate examination. We have read 
most of them with pleasure, finding much to commend, and 
little to censure. Considering their source, we have been 
surprised at the amount of sound ethical and religions instrue- 
tion which they embody, and at their careful avoidance of such 
utterances as might give offerice to orthodox ears. Except in 
the affirmation of the native purity of mankind as the succes- 
sive generations come into the world, there is scarcely a 
declaration in which the orthodox might not coincide. True, 
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there is a wide difference between the manner in which Drs. 
Arnold and Wayland and Huntington would treat “the 
Mediator,” and the first sermon in this volume on that very 
subject. But Dr. Walker’s is only the sin of omission, and he 
says many noble and true things of God, of Christ, of the 
Holy Spirit, and of man’s infinite need. His style is a model 
of terseness and purity, sometimes rising almost to beauty. 
The volume may be read with profit by all classes, and by 
students especially. 








Articte V.—THE PENALTY OF SIN. 
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[BY REV. S. R. MASON, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. |] 


~-o>e 


We propose to consider the question : “What is the penalty 
of sin for man in the Government of God ?” 

Penalty has been defined to be “the suffering in person or 
property, which is annexed by law or judicial decision to the 
commission of a crime, offence, or trespass, as a punishment.” 
The limitation, “ by law or judicial decision,” is essential to 
the correctness of the definition. Sufferings which are not 
inflicted by law, or judicial decision, are not penalty. It 
would, perhaps, express more accurately the relation of 
penalty to law to say, that it is the suffering which is 
threatened by the law itself, in its penal clause, as the punish- 
ment of him who transgresses it. When penalty is inflicted 
upon the transgressor of any law, it is just that which is thus 
threatened, and nothing else, judicially visited upon him. 

Nothing can be properly named penalty which is not con- 
tained in this penal clause of the law, prescribing what shall 
be the punishment for its transgression. Other evils may be 
Vol. xxviii.—8. 
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suffered by the transgressor as consequences of his transgres- 
sion. Inflicted penalty may, also, involve him who suffers it, 
in a long train of evil consequences from which he can by no 
means escape. But unless these consequences, whether of 
transgression or of inflicted penalty, enter into the publication 
of the law as its penal sanction, and are inflicted by judicial 
decree, they cannot, in any proper sense of the term, be called 
penalty. They are only consequences. For example: if a 
man commits murder in this Commonwealth, the only thing 
which the law that forbids murder carries with it in its publi- 
cation, as a penal threatening, is death—* that intrusive remi- 
niscence of more barbarous times,” according to the quiet and 
very positive assumption of our progressive Chief Magistrate. 
Whatever else the murderer may suffer as the consequence of 
his crime, if he does not suffer death by a judicial sentence, 
the penalty of his crime is not inflicted upon him. Pangs of 
conscience, days of anxiety and nights of terror, disgrace to 
himself and his family, imprisonment and impoverishment, 
none of these enter into his penalty, though they are conse- 
quences, some of them of his crime, others of his being 
accused of crime. Again; one who commits forgery may 
suffer disgrace, may see his family ruined, his prospects in 
business hopelessly blighted, his property wasted ; not as the 
immediate consequences of his crime, but of the penalty 
which the law threatens as the punishment of the forger, 
and which is inflicted upon him by judicial authority. His 
confinement to hard labor in the State Prison, this, and nothing 
else, is the penalty of his crime. 

Such is penalty, regarded in its relation to law. It is found 
to be the same when we look at it in its relation to pardon. 
Pardon, in any given instance, is an exact and full measure 
of all the decreed penalty that has not been executed upon the 
transgressor at the time when his pardon takes effect. In the 
case of the condemned murderer, if executive clemency 
reaches him in the form of pardon, it simply removes from 
him the sentence of death. It does nothing more. It re- 
moves not one other consequence of his crime. And so, if 

pardon is extended to the forger, who has been convicted and 
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sentenced for his crime, and is already suffering his punish- 
ment, it simply opens his prison door, and bids him go free, 
without suffering the remainder of his sentence. Not one of 
the many evils that his penalty has dragged in its train of con- 
sequences is removed by his pardon. It does not restore to 
him, nor to his family, the honor and respect which a convict’s 
doom wrenched from them; it does not bring back his ruined 
business nor his wasted property. If he ever regains these 
he regains them through some other instrumentality than that 
of pardon. This has taken off from him that, and only that, 
which was made his punishment by the penal clause of the 
law which he transgressed. 

Penalty is thus limited, whatever be the law for whose vio- 
lation it is the punishment. All law, to be law, must be 
sustained by penal sanctions ; and these, to be of effect, must 
be announced with the law itself in its publication. They are 
penalty only as they are sanctions, and they are sanctions 
only as they go forth in the publication of the law to deter 
those who are subject to it from transgression. We are 
brought, then, to this conclusion regarding the penalty of 
sin for man in the government of God ; that it is just what 
the law of God, by its penal clause, announced to man as his 
punishment if he should transgress. The penal clause in the 
jaw of God, like the penal clause in any other law, is properly 
a judicial threatening of punishment to deter those to whom 
it is given trom transgression, and to, uphold the authority. 
To decide what the penalty of sin is, we have, therefore, only 
to look at the penal clause of the law of God in the only 
announcement of it which was ever made to men who had 
not already sinned. To these only could the penal clause be 
intended as a deterring threat. To such as have sinned it is 
the measure of the punishment to which they are already 
doomed. 

We must go back, then, to God’s dealings with sinless 
man, to find by what legal threatening he enforced upon him 
the authority of his law to deter him from transgr ssing it. 
The only instance on record of such dealing is that wherein 


God forbade the first, and only sinless man, to eat of “the 
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fruit of the tree of the knowledge of good and evil.” This 
was an announcement of divine law. The history of the 
transaction, and other portions of the Scriptures, make it out 
clearly to have been the formal publishing of the law of God 
to man. We know not how fully the Lawgiver, in his deal- 
ings with Adam, explained the law in its bearings upon moral 
beings, and upon their relations to each other, and to himself. 
But this much is clear, that God invested this single prohibi- 
tion with all his authority. The whole of the Divine law, so 
far as the authority of God was concerned, was summed up 
in these simple words: “ Of every tree of the garden thou 
mayest freely eat ; but of the tree of knowledge of good and 
evil, thou shalt not eat of it.’ This brought the whole of 
God’s authority upon man, and reduced all questions touching 
the relation which he was to sustain to his Creator to this : 
whether or not he would be governed by his authority. The 
prohibition which narrowed the case down to this point, and 
was thus invested with all the authority of God, was itself 
the law of God. 

Now, what was threatened as the punishment for transgres- 
sing this law? For if we examine the prohibition we see that 
it has its penal clause, a threatening of punishment to,deter 
from transgression. The thing threatened was simply and 
only peat. The only penal clause that went with the law, 
when it was given, and none was ever added afterward, to 
deter sinless men from sinning, was this: “for in the day 
that thou eatest thereof thou shalt surely die.” Nothing else 
was named as a consequence or a punishment. This one 
clause contained all the penal sanction by which the authority 
of the law of God was sustained. Nothing else but death 
was threatened as the punishment for sin. Nothing else, 
therefore, but death enters into its penalty. Sin may have, 
and does have, many other consequences besides death fol- 
lowing it ; and death, the penalty, may, and does, draw after 
itself many evils which fall upon the sinner ; but these do not 
enter into, nor form any part of, the penalty. They are not 
the punishment that the law threatened in its penal clause, nor 
are they removed, so that they are not still suffered by the 
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penitent sinner, when pardon is vouchsafed to him through 
the atonement of Christ. 

If we abide by these simple principles we shall escape the 
confusion which is often introduced at this point into the 
treatment of our subject. It is no uncommon thing to see 
writers and preachers go directly from the threatening con- 
tained in the penal clause of the divine law, to the divine rec- 
ognition of other consequences of sin and of penalty, and 
incorporating these into their ideas and definitions of penalty, 
load it with much that was not threatened, and which pardon 
never removes. In this way many are brought to treat as 
penalty all those evils which the Lord named over to our first 
parents after they had sinned, and already come under the 
curse of transgression. These evils were dragged in the train 
of penalty, and had now become the fixed inheritance of 
man, while he should remain upon the earth ; but, we repeat, 
they cannot be counted the penalty of his sin, because they 
were not contained in the penal clause of the law to deter 
from sin, nor are they removed from the lot of men when 
they are pardoned. 

The evils to which we allude are those that are set forth in 
the third chapter of Genesis: “ Unto the woman he said, I 
will greatly multiply thy sorrow and thy conception ; in 
sorrow shalt thou bring forth children ; and thy desire shall 
be to thy husband, and he shall rule over thee.” And unto 
Adam he said, “Because thou hast hearkened unto the voice of 
thy wife, and hast eaten of the tree of which | commanded 
thee, saying, Thou shalt not eat of it; cursed is the ground 
for thy sake ; in sorrow shalt thou eat of it all the days of thy 
life : and thou shalt eat the herb of the field ; in the sweat of 
thy face shalt thou eat bread, till thou return unto the ground ; 
for out of it wast thou taken: for dust thou art and unto dust 
shalt thou return;” 

This passage is often treated, we say, as though it were the 
penal clause of the divine law. But there is not one word of 
threatening in it to deter from sin. It holds out no hope of 
escape trom the woes foretold. It was not uttered until after 
the fatal transgression had been committed, and the divine 
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threatening that contained the penalty had already taken 
effect upon the guilty pair. The passage was simply the fore- 
telling of those woes which were now unavoidable, whether 
those to whom it was addressed ever sinned again or not. 
And, we repeat it, not one of the evils of which the Lord here 
speaks is ever removed by the pardons which he grants to 
penitent sinners. They cannot, therefore, be included in the 
penalty of sin. They do not belong to it, nor form any part 
of it. If they did, then every pardoned sinner would cease 
to suffer them the moment he was pardoned, for pardon re- 
moves all of penalty. If any of the penalty of sin remains 
upon a sinner to be suffered by him, he is not par- 
doned, but is under condemnation still. If, therefore, any 
one of the evils named in this passage enters into 
the penalty of sin, there is not a pardoned sinner in the 
world, and never has been. For it is a contradiction in terms 
to speak of one’s being pardoned, and at the same time suf- 
fering penalty. But we see pardoned women, like all others, 
having their “conception multiplied ; in sorrow they bring 
forth children,” just as other women do. Pardoned men, like 
all others, find the ground cursed for them; like others “they 
eat of it in sorrow all the days of their life.’ The earth, there- 
fore, brings forth thorns and thistles for pardoned farmers, 
just as it does for those who are unpardoned. Moreover, 
they have to eat their bread in the sweat of their face, just as 
they did before they were pardoned. When, at last, both the 
pardoned and the unpardoned return alike to the dust whence 
they weretaken. In all these respects, “ one event happeneth 
to them all.” 

It is a curious circumstance that with this last fact standing 
out so distinctly in all the history of the world, it should have 
passed into a theological axiom, that “the penalty of sin is 
death natural, spiritual and eternal.” But upon what princi- 
ple can natural death—the separation of the soul from the 
body—be accounted any part of the penalty of sin? Pardon 
is the exact measure of penalty, and its mission is to save the 
guilty, to whom it is granted, from suffering it. But pardon 
does not save sinners from suffering natural death. 
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It has been said, indeed, that pardon does not take effect 
on this part of the penalty of sin until the body is raised from 
the grave, and that the resurrection is a part of the pardon of 
sin, as dissolution is a part of its penalty. But this does not 
relieve us of the difficulty ; for, in the first place, the bodies 
of the unjust are to be raised from the graves as well as those 
of thejust. ‘There shall be a resurrection of the dead, both 
of the just and unjust.” If, therefore, the resurrection of the 
body is a part of pardon, or its effect, then the unjust are 
pardoned not less than the just, and the consequence is that 
some pardoned sinners are raised to “ the resurrection of dam- 
nation.” Then, secondly, it leaves the pardoned under con- 
‘demnation until the resurrection, contrary to the express 
declaration of the Scriptures, that “there is now no condem- 
nation to them that are in Christ Jesus.” A partial pardon, 
the removing of a part of the penalty from a believing 
penitent, and the leaving of the remainder of it upon him to 
be suffered, is, happily, an idea foreign to the gospel. In 
both its letter and its spirit, it repudiates the thought. Noth- 
ing could be farther from its teachings than that a child of God 
is, at the same time, a child of wrath, pardoned, and yet under 
condemnation ; saved and yet punished. God chastens his 
children; but he docs not punish them, visiting upon them 
the penalty of their sins. From this he wholly saves them by 
pardon. Otherwise the very meaning of pardon would be a 
mockery. 

A fair sample of all the arguments that we have met with 
for the support of this theological axiom (most writers 
accepting it as an axiom, and therefore needing no proof ), 
is that very dogmatic one of Turretin (Ques. xii 5.): “Serip- 
tura loquitur in genere de morte, Ergo sub ea complectitur 
quicquid nomine mortis venit in Scriptura ; atque ita non 
minus mors corporalis, quam eterna intelligenda est.” This, 
though a very poor argument, is, nevertheless, a very good 
explanation, we apprehend, of the way in which the subject 
has become so confused in the popular mind. “ Scriptura 
loquitur in genere de morte :” Ergo—without thought or 

discrimination, and without considering the consequences 
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involved in such an assumption. Death, in every sense in 
which the Scriptures use the word, is the penalty threatened 
to Adam in the garden. But if because “Scriptura loquitur 
in genere de morte, Ergo sub ea complectitur, quicquid 
nomine mortis venit in Scriptura,” then, when our Saviour 
says, “‘ whosoever liveth and believeth in me shall never die,” 
he means that the believer shall never suffer bodily death ; 
because, “non minus mors corporalis quam aeterna intelli- 
genda est.” But the believer does suffer bodily death, just 
as the unbelievers do. Our Lord had no reference, therefore, 
to bodily death, when he uttered these cheering words ; and 
we must not include in the term “ death,” “ quicquid nomine 
mortis venit in Scriptura,” nor must we, if we accept our - 
Saviour’s declaration as truth, include bodily death in penalty. 
The death from which he saves the believer is not the death 
of the body, but it is the death which is the penalty of sin. 
We return then to our question: What is the penalty of 
sin? We have seen that it is simply and only death; but 
that it is not bodily death; that this does not enter into 
penalty, as one, the least, of its elements. We are led thus 
to inguire: What is that death which is the penalty of sin? 
The Scriptures alone can guide usin our inquiry. ‘These 
teach us, in the first place, that death, the penalty of sin, is 
something that came upon Adam as soon as he sinned. ‘In 
the day that thou eatest thereof thou shalt surely die,” fixes 
the time of the execution of the penalty, as clearly as it does 
the name of the penalty itself. Words could not be combined 
so as to state with more positiveness, that death should follow 
at once upon transgression, and at once become the portion 
of the transgressor. This is so manifest, that men have been 
compelled, whatever views they have entertained regarding 
the nature of the death that was threatened, either to admit 
that it was, in some sense, inflicted immediately upon our 
first parents when they sinned, or to deny that it was ever 
inflicted on them. ‘ Adam then became mortal,” say some. 
Others, “be then came under sentence of, and became subject 
to death.” Others have it that Adam then began to die, as 
we are sometimes told all men do, “as soon as they be born,” 
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and that he kept on dying for nine hundred and thirty years, 
at the end of which he really died—or, more properly, he 
stopped dying, having been all this time coming to that 
which Jehovah had solemly said, in the penal threatening of 
his law, he should come to the day he sinned. . But all these 
schemes of postponement are very unsatisfactory, as inter- 
pretations of the word of God. They are flatly opposed to 
the spirit of directness, and positiveness, which pervades the 
divine threatening; and, what is worse, if possible, they all 
leave pardoned sinners to suffer the penalty of their sins 
during their whole life upon the earth. To be dying for 
years the death that was threatened as penalty, is to be 
suffering that penalty for years; and to be subject to that 
death, and to be awaiting it to the end of earthly life as an 
inevitable doom, is to be subject to penalty, and awaiting 
its certain and inexorable infliction. Pardon is thus a nullity. 
But God does not thus trifle with men. The pardon which 
he promises to the penitent cannot but be real; and if real, 
it removes penalty from his jot, and removing this, it removes 
that which was called death by the penal clause of the law, 
and which came upon Adam the day he sinned. 

We are unable to see why this argument is not a most 
effectual “short method ” with all classes of “ Annihilation- 
ists,” who profess subjection to the authority of the Scriptures. 
If Adam died the day he sinned, and yet existed as a 
conscious and accountable being for nine hundred and thirty 
years thereafter, it is difficult to see that death, the penalty 
of sin, has anything whatever to do with the mere fact of 
conscious and accountable existence. It is true that men may 
come forward and calmly say, as that excessively superficial 
and illogical writer, Jenkyn, does say in his work on the 
“ Extent of the Atonement,” that “the penalty was not 
executed on man.” They may then, as he does, begging the 
whole question, bring forward their doctrine, and lay it 
down as in itself an all sufficient refutation of the declaration 
of the Almighty. Jenkyn does this when he sustains the 
above denial by the assertion: “for then there would have 
been no human race. The first pair would have been de- 
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stroyed, and mankind would never have come into being.” 
This would be reasoning, if it had been shown that death, 
the penalty of sin, was annihilation, or the utter ceasing of 
existence ; but inasmuch as this has not been shown, there is 
no reasoning in it. It is naked assertion ; nothing more nor 
less than Jenkyn versus Jehovah. It cannot be that men 
who reverence the authority of the Bible will be willing long 
to follow such teachers. But must they not follow them 
and accept their contradictions of divine assertions so long 
as they hold that the penalty of sin is extinction of being? 

We may add, that the position assumed so confidently by 
Jenkyn and “ Annihilationists ” generally, is shown to be 
altogether untenable, by the same test which we have applied 
to the teaching of others who put bodily dissolution into the 
penalty of sin. Penalty is not, in that case, removed by 
pardon. If bodily death is the penalty of sin, and this is 
extinction of being, as Jenkyn’s words imply, then all the 
men of past ages, from Adam down to the last generation 
before the present, saving only Enoch and Elijah, have 
suffered it. Pardoned and unpardoned have alike been 
swept away out of being by the fell destroyer, who, though 
he has seen the “blood on the two side posts, and on the 
upper door post of the houses” of the penitent and believing, 
has not “passed over” them. Down to the present hour, 
the penalty of sin, if this be its penalty, has been executed 
on man; and if we judge the future by the past, it will 
continue to be executed on all, without distinction, until the 
sounding of the last trump. Is it not one of the necessary 
consequences of extending the real efficacy and highest pur- 
pose of the Atonement, as this writer does, that it should 
thus cease to have any efficacy whatever, and leave the whole 
race just where it found them? If, then, we assume that 
death, the penalty of sin, is extinction of being, and that this 
is accomplished by bodily dissolution, we are compelled, first, 
to do just as Jenkyn does, deny the truth of the Almighty’s 
threatening, when He declared to Adam, “in the day that 
thou eatest thereof thou shalt surely die,” and, siding with 
the serpent, say, “nevertheless he did not die ;” and then, 
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secondly, the solemn fact which history and observation 
force upon our attention, that all men do die, compels us to 
deliver over all classes of men, pardoned and unpardoned, 
believers in Christ and unbelievers, penitent and impenitent, 
to the fearful doom of the unsaved ; notwithstanding our 
Lord declares, regarding his people, that they shall never 
perish, and that none shall pluck them out of his hands. 

If we are guided by the Scriptures we shall receive from 
them further, in answer to our inquiry, that death, the penalty 
of sin, is something that passed down from Adam upon the 
human race, and became their inheritance, as it was his: 
“ By one man sin entered into the world, and death by sin ; 
and so death passed upon all men.” Through the offence of 
the one [rod évd0] the many [oe zoAdot] died [dzefavoy, aorist] 
—not became subject to death, or began to die, but died. 
That death which came upon Adam the day he sinned, went 
over upon, and became the portion of the race. As he was 
not only the constituted head of tke race, but the race, when 
he sinned, it was the race that sinned when he sinned ; and 
as he was both the constituted head of the race and the race 
when he died, it was the race that died when he died. What- 
ever death was to him, the representative of the race, the day 
that he sinned, and all of human nature sinned in him, that 
death is to that nature, in whatever individual it has its 
embodiment; and so death, whatever it is, is that which 
passed down through Adam, even as human nature itself did, 
to the race, and became their inheritance, as it was his. It 
is the constant representation, therefore, of the New Testa- 
ment, that unregenerate men are not simply under condemna- 
tion, awaiting the execution of the death penalty, but that it 
has already taken effect upon them, and they have been 
devoted to it from the very beginning of their existence. 
They are born into death, and remain under its power until 
they are made alive by the energies of the Holy Spirit in 
their regeneration. 

Hence the Scriptures teach us, thirdly, that death the penalty 
of sin, is something which is removed from the soul by its 
regeneration. Those passages of the Word of God which 
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sustain us in making this statement, sustain us also in making 
the statement immediately preceding it. They all pre- 
suppose and recognize the fact, that every unregenerate man 
is dead, by reason of his unregeneracy. <A state of death is 
natural to him, as a descendant of Adam. The only living 
men are those who have been regenerated. By their regen- 
eration they are delivered from death, which is theirs by 
nature, into life, which men never have but by grace. This 
is the uniform view of the New Testament writers, both as 
to what the salvation of a sinner is, and as to the method of 
his salvation. Let us look at a few passages in point: “ We 
know,” says the Apostle John, “that we have passed from 
death into life, because we love the brethren. He that 
loveth not his brother abideth in death.” But what was the 
ground of this assertion? Why did he and those whom he 
addressed, know that the fact that they loved, established the 
fact that they lived? Was it not because it is a funda- 
mental principle of the Gospel, that “love is of God, and 
every: one that loveth hath been born of God?’ To love, 
with the love of which the Apostle speaks, is to have been 
born again; and, by this birth, to have passed from death 
into life. To the same purpose is the declaration of Paul to 
the Ephesians, in that noted passage which is at once a key 
to all his teachings on the subject of life and death, in the 
higher import of these terms; and a summary of what, for 
want of a better form of expression, we may call his theory 
of the plan of salvation : “ You, who were the children of 
wrath even as others, hath God made alive; who were—up 
to the time of his gracious interposition—dead in trespasses 
and sins.” A little further on, putting himself among those 
whom he was addressing, he adds: “Even when we were 
dead, God, who is rich in mercy, for his great love wherewith 
He loved us, hath made us alive, together with Christ.” 
Nofhing, it would seem, could be more explicit. ‘That process 
which changes a child of wrath into a child of God, that is, 
his being born into the family of God, his regeneration, 
makes him alive also from the dead. Up to the time of his 
regeneration he is dead ; by that act he is made alive. 
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Another characteristic passage, which is full of the same 
thought, is that one in the eighth of Romans, where Paul 
says: “To be carnally minded is death ; but to be spiritually 
minded is life and peace.” The same theory of the method 
of salvation is here clearly brought out. On this theory, 
which, be it remembered, is the theory of the Holy Ghost, 
every man is carnal until he is born again by the Spirit of 
God. This birth transforms him from ‘a carnal into a spiritual 
man, and thus removes death from him, and causes him to 
live. » 

These passages are decisive of the point under considera- 
tion, even if they are taken by themselves, isolated from 
the great and fundamental principles involved in the declared 
necessity of regeneration; but read in the light of these 
principles, and taken, as they must be if taken rightly, as 
setting forth the method and kind of salvation necessitated 
by them, they give us a clearer and more absolute decision, 
resting on a broader foundation than that of mere proof texts. 
Thus taken, they cannot be weakened nor explained away, 
by the protest that they are only figurative; but they stand 
forth, the plain and unmistakable recognitions of what is 
real in the condition of the natural and of the spiritual man. 

The Scriptures reply yet further to our inquiry, that death, 
the penalty of sin, is something from which a believer is saved 
through faith in the Lord Jesus Christ. The remark made 
respecting the passages quoted to sustain the preceding 
proposition--that they teach also that all natural men are 
dead—is applicable to the passages which we offer in support 
of this proposition ; they all assume that is, or plainly declare, 
that all unbelievers are dead. A few passages will be sufii- 
cient, especially as they, too, are not to be regarded as isolated 
proof texts merely, though decisive of the point if thus taken, 
but as the unfolding of the method and kind of salvation 
necessitated by the character of man as an unbeliever, and 
by his relation to the divine government. Very marked and 
decided is that passage in the third chapter of John: “ He 
that believeth on the Son hath everlasting life; and he that 
believeth not the Son shall not see life; but the wrath of 
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God abideth on him.” The doctrine here taught cannot be 
misunderstood. ‘If a man has not life he is dead ; but life 
he has not if he is an unbeliever ; and the death in which he 
lies is penalty, because it is that which rests upon him in the 
wrath of God. The same evangelist says again, in his first 
epistle, “ he that hath the son hath life ; and he that hath not 
the son of God hath not life.’ He is dead, therefore, and he 
cun never live, except through that agency by which he comes 
to “have the Son of God ;” that is, as the New Testament 
always teaches, through the exercise of faith in the Son of 
God. Hence it is that our Lord himself says: “ He that 
believeth in me, though he were dead, yet shall he live; and 
whosoever liveth and believeth in me shall never die.” From 
that death which holds the unbeliever under its power he is 
released when he believes. From that moment he lives, and 
through faith in the Redeemer, he is thenceforth forever 
exempt from the claims of death, that is, of penalty upon 
him. We cite but one other passage out of the many which 
bear directly upon this point: ‘“ He that heareth my word, 
and believeth on him that sent me, hath everlasting life, and 
shall not come into condemnation, but has passed from death 
into life.” That death which came upon him by sentence of 
condemnation, is removed from him through faith. These, 
and kindred passages of the Word of God, taken in connec- 
tion with the constant teaching of the New Testament on the 
subject of life and death as related to penalty and salvation, 
leave us no room to doubt that the doom threatened in the 
penal clause of the law of God, as the punishment of the 
transgressor, is all removed from him when he believes in Him 
whom “God hath exalted, a Prince and a Saviour, to give 
repentance and forgiveness of sins.” 

Combining now the ideas contained in the two preceding 
statements, we shall have a direct, positive and satisfactory 
answer to our inquiry: What is death the penalty of sin? 
First, it is that which is removed from the soul by regenera- 
tion. The immediate purpose and effect of regeneration, is, 
so to change the sinner’s moral nature that he shall cease to 
be an enemy and become a lover of God. His enmity to God 
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is the special object towards which the energies of the Holy 
Spirit are directed when he transforms the sinner from a child of 
wrath into a son of God. Enmity dies away under the Spirit’s 
mighty operation upon the sinner’s heart, and love is created 
in its stead. This is the simple purpose and result of regen- 
eration. When it has accomplished this it has done all its 
work ; for, with love to God come, in their germs at least, 
every other grace and power of the spiritual man ; as enmity 
to God carries with it every evil tendency, and all the intense 
selfishness and carnalty of the natural man. He is then a 
child of God. .All the elements of character that make one 
a child of God are within him, and they need only the fos- 
tering influences of sanctifying grace to develop and perfect 
them, so that he shall be “a perfect man,” having attained 
“unto the measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ.” 
These principles are so obvious to every reader of the New 
Testament that we need not confirm them by any quotations. 
That, then, which regeneration specially and directly re- 
moves from the soul of a sinner, is his enmity to God, and 
alienation of heart from him and holiness. These filled the 
soul of Adam, as they would fill the soul of any other hither- 
to holy moral agent, the day that he sinned. When he chose 
to disobey the command of God, all holy love died within 
him, and he found himself in utter alienation from his.-Maker. 
His soul had lost all its power and disposition to commune 
with God, “ the fountain of life ;” and his enjoyment of him 
and of holiness ceased, as a stream ceases, when it is cut off 
from its fountain. Into this condition of enmity, and aliena- 
tion and godlessness, he came the day that he sinned. He. 
separated himself from God. This was his death. The in- 
nermost idea of death is that of separation ; and the inner- 
most idea of the death of the soul is its separation from God. 
To lose all love for God, and to be cut off, by this want of love, 
from all communion with, and enjoyment of him, and of 
holiness, and to come thus under the dominion of evil desires, 
as opposed to those which are good, this is the death which is 
wronght in the soul “by trespasses and sins.” This is the 
death out of which it is quickened—made alive—by the Holy 
Spirit in regeneration. 
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This is death viewed in its effects within the sinner himself: 
his moral character is such, that, by his very nature, he is, not 
spiritual, but carnal ; not godly, but selfish—incapable of en- 
joying God or holiness; separated by an impassable gulf 
from both. But this is not all. Unsaved sinners are not 
only enemies of God—God is their enemy. “He is angry 
with the wicked.” As the Executive of a holy but violated 
law, he holds them under sentence of condemnation. His 
wrath abides upon them. They are in displeasure, and are 
not permitted to come into his presence. He thus separates 
them from himself, the fountain of life, to be separated from 
which is to die, whether sinners cut themselves off by the 
ungodliness and carnality of their own characters, or the 
Almighty cuts them off in his anger, and by judicial aban- 
donment of them on account of theirsins. In either case the 
separation is death. In the latter it is death viewed as an 
effect pressing upon the soul from without, and sinking it for- 
ever away from all that is desirable in the favor of God, and 
in the bliss of his presence, into all that is terrible in his 
wrath and in eternal banishment from his presence. 

This is the death which is removed through faith in the 
Son of God. The immediate purpose and effect of faith is so 
to change the relation of sinners to God, the Executive of a 
violated law, that he ceases to hold them under condemnation. 
Through faith they pass out from the judicial anger of the 
Lawgiver whom they have offended, and come into his favor. 
His wrath no longer abides on them; but, from that moment, 
he bestows on them all the fulness of his love. He no longer 
separates them from himself as criminals and enemies, but 
welcomes them to his presence*as his children. Faith thus 
re-unites them with God. The fountain of life, and his “favor 
which is life,” flows forth in streams of infinite love into their 
souls, and they live forever. Death gives place to life; con- 
demnation and penalty to judicial favor and justification. 
They have thus “ passed from death into life.” 

These two things ; on the one hand, enmity, godlessness and 
carnality, separating the soul from God by their very nature ; 
and on the other hand, the wrath of God, and judicial aban- 
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donment and banishment from God, and from Heaven ; these, 
and only these,are removed from the sinner by his regeneration 
and his faith. These two things fell upon Adam the day that 
he sinned. They are removed from a sinner when he is par- 
doned. By their removal the Scriptures declare that he passes 
from death into life. Is it not certain that by their coming 
upon him he passed from life into death? and that these are 
the elements of that death which is the penalty of sin ? 

This has been the state of natural man ever since the fall, 
and, therefore, he has ever since been under penalty. But 
though penalty was executed, and man died the day that he 
sinnned, yet the circumstances under which the race was 
placed were at once modified by mercy. Justice had its 
course; but mercy was permitted to step in and alleviate 
the condition of the criminal, to the utmost possible extent 
consistent with righteousness. The race had had _ their 
probation, and lost it, under law. Mercy secured for them 
a new probation under grace. She was permitted because 
"of “the Lamb slain from the foundation of the world,” 
to carry to the condemned, who were already in penalty, the 
offer and the terms of pardon. While she waits fo see what 
response men will make to her offers, she is allowed to stay, 
to a great extent, the fearful train of evils which penalty 
would otherwise drag after it. She has thus come into our 
prison-house and filled it with the light of her presence ; and 
she continues to employ all the mighty resources put into her 
hands by infinite love, in bettering the condition of the al- 
ready lost, that she may bring them tosalvation. The unpar- 
doned are, therefore, in a state of mitigated penalty, while 
they remain in this world;. the pardoned are in a state of dis- 
ciplinary training for a state where none of the evil consequen- 
ces of sin will be found. 

The probation of grace will end. Then mercy will have 
nothing further to do with the unpardoned. The dark inheri- 
tance of godlessness and carnality, and of banishment 
from God and Heaven, which they have chosen for them- 
selves by transgression, and confirmed and augmented by the 
rejection of the Son of God, will be entered upon in its un- 
Vol. xxviii.—9. 
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mitigated fearfulness. When this event comes, and penalty 
is left to do its awful work, without the alleviations which a 
gracioys probation secured for a sinner here; when, that is, 
the selfishness and carnality of the sinner’s heart, his enmity 
to God and holiness are left to revel, unchecked by any of the 
circumstances, or influences for good, that now surround him; 
when the anger of an offended and insulted God strikes di- 
rectly upon his soul, without those merciful refractions that 
now so lessen its consuming power; when mercy, that has 
held him up hitherto from the lower depths into which unal- 
leviated penalty would have sunk him, holding him that she 
might offer him pardon and eternal life—when mercy with- 
draws her hand from beneath him, and her influences from 
about him, and the sentence comes from the throne of him 
who has been waiting to see the result of the probation of 
grace, “ Depart from me, ye cursed, into everlasting fire pre 
pared for the Devil and his angels;” then, when death be- 
comes the fixed portion of the soul, and hope of salvation is 
forever withdrawn, and.it is given over, out of the hands of 
mercy to eternal banishment from God and Heaven, after 
having had the opportunity of coming back to him, then the 
sinner enters into the srconp pEatu, from which even infinite 
mercy and love cannot deliver it. 
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Trapirions have been handed down among many pagan 
nations, of a golden age in the distant past, when the gods 
had intercourse with men, and the earth was pure and happy. 
These traditions have found fit utterance by great poets, who 
have sung not only of a golden age in the past, but of a 
golden age in the future, when the face of the earth is to be 
renewed, and sufferiny and vice will be nnknown. It is a 
curious fact in human history, that such ideas have entered 
into the religious systems of races among whom. the Bible 
has been unknown. It indicates the existence of deep yearn- 
ings in the heart of man, sometimes vague and inarticulate, 
sometimes taking shape in song or prophecy, but all finding 
the dim ideal realized in the Paradise of Genesis, and the 
Millennium of the Apocalypse. 

The expectation of a glorious era in the future was common 
to the Jews. They looked forward to it with eager hope in 
their national reverses, as a period whose glory and happiness 
would more than compensate for all their trials and captivi- 
ties. Then the Messiah was to sit upon the throne of Israel, 
and reign with equity and peace overall the earth. The wolf 
also was to dwell with the lamb, and the leopard to lie down 
with the kid; the calf and the young lion, and the fatling 
together; and a little child to lead them. (Is. xi: 6.) 

The belief in a Millennium, closely resembling the Messianic 
kingdom of the Jew, took root in the Christian Church at its 
very birth. We find it prominent in the writings of the 
fathers, who immediately succeeded the apostles, and gener- 
ally associated with a belief in the immediate second coming 
of Christ, and his personal reign on earth. Papias, Justin 
Martyr, Irenzeus, and Tertullian paint glowing pictures of a 
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period of perfect happiness and holiness near at hand, as a 
support to Christians in the trials of persecution, and to martyrs 
in the agony of death. The Jew under the old economy anti- 
cipated the speedy coming of the Messiah to establish his 
kingdom on earth. The Christians of the first age, with an 
equal confidence, looked for his speedy second coming, and 
his universal reign. 

The question naturally suggests itself to every reflecting 
mind, if the Jew, from his study of the prophetic Scriptures, 
failed to apprehend both the nature and circumstances of 
Christ’s first coming, is it not possible that the early Chris- 
tians may have fallen into similar errors respecting his second 
coming? So Origen thought, and endeavored to correct the 
opinions prevalent in his time. He believed neither in the 
personal reign of Christ, nor in the sensuous enjoyments so 
vividly sketched by other Christian teachers. He gave a 
spiritual interpretation to the Scripture predictions of the 
Millennium, but many of his views are wholly fanciful, and 
conformed to the allegorical tendencies of the Alexandrian 
School. Augustine agreed with Origen in his spiritual views, 
though differing widely from his allegorical mysticism. He 
taught that the new life given to man by the establishment of 
Christianity on earth, was the first resurrection spoken of in 
the xxth chapter of Revelativn, and that Christ, by bis death 
and resurrection, bound the dragon, and took away his power 
to deceive and destroy. The views of Origen and Augustine 
gradually supplanted in the church the grosser forms of Chil- 
iasm, and the idea of a personal reign of Christ before the 
final judgment has found little favor, until revived in our 
century. In its place a belief has obtained, often vague and 
shadowy, and held without definite Scripture authority, that 
the knowledge of the gospel, and its regenerating power in 
the heart, are to spread, by the divine purpose, through the 
whole earth. 

In the present article, we do not propose to examine the 
predictions of the Old Testament. They are numerous and 
complicated, and demand a special treatment. We refer only 
to a few, as presenting graphic pictures of the happiness to 
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prevail on earth, when a pure religion shall spread among all 
men. 

“ The earth shall be filled with the knowledge of the glory 
of the Lord as the waters cover the sea.” Hab. ii: 14. 

“ He shall have dominion from sea to sea, and from the 
river unto the ends of the earth.” Ps. Ixxii: 8. 

“And there was given him dominion, and glory, and a 
kingdom, that all people, nations an languages should serve 
him.” Dan. vii: 14. 

“ And the Lord shall be king over all the earth; in that 
day shall there be one Lord, and his name one.” Zechariah 
xiv: 9. 

“ Of the increase of his government and peace there shall 
be no end, upon the throne of David, and upon his kingdom, 
to order it, and to establish it with judgment and with justice, 
from henceforth even forever.” Isa. ix: 7. 

“ From the rising of the sun even unto the going down of the 
same, my name shall be great among the Gentiles, and in 
every place incense shall be offered to my name and a pure 
offering.” Mal. i: 11. 

These are strong passages, and their combined evidence is 
of great moment. They predict, beyond reasonable question, 
the restoration of Paradise to earth; when the tabernacle of 
God shall be with men,.and peace and _ holiness shall prevail 
everywhere. But they give no indication of the time when 
this kingdom is to be set up, whether before or after the judg- 
ment. Nor do they shed any light on the inquiry whether 
the inhabitants of the world during this period will be true 

Christians, or only nominally such. Nor is their teaching 
decisive of the precise duration of this period, though the 
natural force of some expressions implies that it will not be 
subject to change or interruption, but will continue forever. 

Onur inquiry at the present time will have reference to the 
teaching of the New Testament. Are its declarations more 
definite and intelligible? 

I—The New Testament refers to the second advent of Christ 
as a certain event inthe future, and one to be eagerly expected 


by his people. 
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When the disciples were despondent at the Last Supper, 
because Jesus had told them of the coming separation, He 
comforted them with the assurance that the parting would 
only be temporary. “I will come again, and receive you unto 
myself.” The reference may not have been directly to his 
coming to judgment, but they seem to have so understood it, 
for after his resurrection they inquired eagerly, “ Wilt thou 
at this time restore again the kingdem to Israel?” Acts i: 6. 
Alford says on this passage: “ The coming again of the Lord 
is not one single act, as his resurrection, or the descent of the 
Spirit, or his second personal advent, or the final coming to 
judgment; but the great complex of all these, the result of 
which shall be his taking his people to himself to be where he 
is.” 

The angels who appeared to the weeping disciples after the 
ascension, repeated similar words of comfort: “This same 
Jesus, which is taken up from you into heaven, shall so come 
(Outwe éhevoetat Oy tpoxov| in like manner as ye have seen 
him go intoheaven.” Actsi: 11. This can hardly mean less 
than that Jesus will come again in his ascension body, and . 
visibly to lookers on, and ina cloud. Bengel thinks it worthy 
of special notice here that the angels do not say the disciples 
will witness the second advent, as an event soon to be expect- 
ed, but simply that he will come again in the same visible 
form in which he ascended. 

“Our conversation is in heaven, from whence also we look for 
(dzexdeyoueda) the Saviour, the Lord Jesus Christ.” Phil. iii: 
20. dexdeyopeda has a stronger force than in the English 
version, implying we wait wth longing, with an eager desire. 

“Waiting for the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ.” I. 
Cor. i: i. The participle is from the same verb as in the last 
passage, and has the same force. 

“To wait for his Son from heaven.” (dvayévev) I. Thess. 
i: 10. The expectation of the coming of Christ is alluded 
to here by the apostle as one of the powerful motives which 
induced the Thessalonians to turn from idol-worship. 

“To the end He may stablish your hearts unblameable 
in holiness before God, even our Father, at the coming (77 
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mapoveta, the same word used in Matt. xxiv. to denote Christ’s 
coming to the destruction of Jerusalem) of our Lord Jesus 
Christ with all his saints” (c@» dytwy, saints or angels). I. 
Thess. iii: 18. “ Looking for (zpoadeyépevot, looking forward 
to with eagerness) that blessed hope, and the glorious appear- 
ing of the great God and our Saviour Jesus Christ.” Titus 
ii: 18. The construction here is peculiar. zpoodeydpevoe 
Thy paxapiay éixtda xat enepdveeay ti¢ ddEy¢ tod peyddov Oeod 
xat swt7po¢ iuayv >lneod Xpeotod. The best critics and exposi- 
tors agree that both judy and peydov should be construed as 
qualifying @c0% and swri#po¢, and that the passage should be 
rendered, “ Looking forward eagerly to that blessed hope, 
even the glorious appearing of the great Being, who is our 
God and Saviour.” In support of this rendering it is well 
said that the Scriptures nowhere speak of the appearance of 
God as a part of the great pageant with which this economy 
is to close. They declare, on the other hand, that “no man 
hath seen him, or can see him.” 

“ Unto them that look for him shall he appear the second 
time, without sin unto salvation;” Heb. ix: 28, 2. ¢., Christ, 
at his second coming, will make no expiation for sin, but will 
give eternal happiness to all his people, who look for him. 

These and other passages make it evident that the Saviour’s 
second advent was an event eagerly expected in the apostolic 
age, and regarded as significant of the greatest blessings to the 
church. It was to be not a gradual and continuous event, 
but startling from its suddenness, as the lightning shines from 
the east to the west. It was also to involve destruction to the 
wicked. “ Whom the Lord shall consume with the breath of 
his mouth, and shall destroy with the brightness of his com- 
ing.” II. Thess. ii: 8. 

IT—The New Testament leaves no place for a Millennium 
between the second advent of Christ and the final judgment. 

One theory of the pre-millennial reign of Christ, as held in 
our day, we believe to be as follows: The present economy is 
nearly completed. The Saviour will soon descend from 
heaven in the same glorified body in which he ascended from 
Olivet. He will call the righteous dead from their graves, 
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change the living saints to an immortal state, destroy the liv- 
ing wicked, and burn up the world. From the ruins of the 
conflagration will spring up a new earth, pure and beantiful, 
on which the saints will dwell, and over which Jesus will reign 
a thousand years. At the close of this period the wicked 
dead will be raised, the final judgment be set, and saints and 
sinners be adjudged to their eternal abodes. 

The passage generally relied on to support this theory, is 
the twentieth chapter of Revelation. It speaks of a first res- 
urrection — of the souls of martyrs raised and reigning — of 
a binding of Satan for a thousand years — and another resur-» 
rection after the thousand years are finished. These seem to 
be important elements in the pre-millennial theory. But a 
closer examination of the passage lessens the force of its tes- 
timony. It speaks only of the resurrection of martyrs be- 
headed tor the witness of Jesus; and declares expressly that 
none but martyrs partake of the resurrection and the new life. 
Nor do all martyrs feel its power. It seems to be confined to 
those who have not worshipped the beast, nor received his 
mark. There is no hint of a change by which living saints 
are made immortal. Nor is it even asserted that: the bodies 
of the martyred saints are raised — the inspired revelator sees 
in his vision their “ souls” living under the reign of Christ. 
The passage, therefore, falls far short of confirming the pre- 
millennial theory, which requires that the bodies of a// dead 
Christians be raised —all living Christians be transformed 
—and all living sinners be destroyed. The passage is con- 
fessedly a mysterious one, and as it was discussed elaborately, 
and with great ability, in the July number of Zhe Review, 
for 1862, we need not examine it minutely in the pres- 
ent article. 

Apart from this passage, the whole teaching of the New 
Testament seems to bear decisively against the theory. It 
allows no interval between the resurrection of the righteous 
and the wicked. The two are simultaneous, forming a single 
act in the drama of human destiny. 

“ When (6rav) the Son of Man shall come in his glory, and 
all the holy angels with him, then (rove) shall he sit on 
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the throne of his glory, and before him shall be all 
nations, and he shall separate them one from another as a 
shepherd divideth his sheep from the goats.” Matt. xxv: 31- 
2. The direct force of this passage cannot be doubted or 
evaded. The process of judgment is to be coincident with his 
second coming. The judgment of the wicked and the good 
is really one stage in the advent. There is no interval left 
for a reign of a thousand years. When he comes, then shall 
the nations be gathered. 

“¢ Marvel not at this, for the hour is coming in the which all 
that are in the graves shall hear his voice, and shall come 
forth; they that have done good unto the resurrection of life; 
and they that have done evil unto the resurrection of damna- 
tion.” John v: 28-9. It would be hypercritical to maintain 
that the word “ hour” (@ea) has here its literal meaning; but 
fidelity to the laws of language forbids us to;suppose that it 
can embrace a period of a thousand years. The meaning of 
the passage is obvious, that by a single act of the divine power 
the good and the wicked are raised, without distinction of 
time, and then, by the award of the judgment, are parted 
finally and forever. 

“ For as in Adam all die, so in Christ shall all be made 
alive. But every man in his own order; Christ the first 
fruits; afterwards they that are Christ’s at his coming. Then 
(etra, apparently in close connection) cometh the end. The 
last enemy that shall be destroyed is death.” I. Cor. xv: 22- 
6. We understand the reference here to be solely to physical 
death and resurrection, the one as connecting the whole race 
with Adam, and the other with Christ. Others restrict the 
dying, and the making alive, to spiritual death and regenera- 
tion. If the verb Zwozocéw were never used in other than a 
spiritual sense, this restriction might be accepted, though ap- 
parently out of place in a discussion of the resurrection of the 
body. But in the 36th verse of this chapter it is applied to 
the development of the new germ in the buried seed; in Rom. 
iv: 17, it relates to the dead body, or the generative system 
after its vitality is lost; in I. Tim. vi: 13, to the general crea- 
tive or renewing power of God; and in L Peter iii: 18, to the 
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reviving of the buried Saviour, where it cannot méan the 
implanting of a new spiritual life. As it admits, therefore, 
of so wide arange of application, it is more natural to apply 
it here to the quickening of the dead bodies of the whole race, 
by virtue of their connection with Christ. And as “the end” 
is placed in immediate connection with Christ’s coming, and 
“the last enemy to be destroyed is death, it would seem to be 
the plain teaching of tle passage that at his second coming 
he shall manifest his power over death, the last enemy, by 
calling the dead of the whole human race from their graves. 

Not only does the New Testament describe the resurrection 
of the righteous and the wicked as simultaneous, but it seems 
to take for granted that the chief object of the second advent 
is to set up the judgment, and allot men to their final destiny. 

The passage already alluded to in the xxvth chapter of 
Matthew, gives decisive testimony on this point. Christ 
comes in great state and glory, attended by his angels, to sit 
on the throne of his glory, and gather all nations before 
Bim. 

Another passage is even more explicit. ‘“ And to you who 
are troubled, rest with us, when the Lord Jesus shall be re- 
vealed from Heaven with his mighty angels, in flaming fire, 
taking vengeance on them that know not God, and that obey 
not the Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ, who shall be punished 
with everlasting destruction trom the presence of the Lord, 
and from the glory of his power, when he shall come to be 
glorified in his Saints, and to be admired in all them that be- 
lieve.” Il. Thess. i: 7. Several points here are worthy of 
note. Vengeance is to fall on the wicked, when the Lord 
Jesus is revealed from ITeaven, not after a long reign on 
Earth. The destruction is not for a limited period, but is 
everlasting, and is to occur when he comes to be glorified in 
his saints. We see no possible room here for an interval of 
a thousand years between the glorifying of the saints and the 
eternal destruction of the wicked. 

“| charge thee, therefore, before the Lord Jesus Christ, who 
shall judge the quick and the dead at his appearing and his 
kingdom.” IL. Tim. iv: 1. Could language teach more 
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plainly that the judgment of dead and living is to be syn- 
chronous with Christ’s appearing; and that the setting up of the 
judgment is, in a peculiar sense, the setting up of his King- 
dom ? : 

“ Behold the Lord cometh with ten thousand of his saints 
(dycwv, angels) to execute judgment upon all.” Jude xiv: 15. 
(xocjoat xptorw xata zmdvtwy) That is, Christ makes his second 
advent for the purpose of executing judgment, and the judg- 
ment embraces all the race. 

In harmony with this view are those passages which refer 
to the judgment as a definite and dreadful day for the whole 
world. 

“ He hath appointed a day, in the which He will judge the 
world in righteousness.” Acts xvii: 31. 

“The day of the Lord cometh as a thief in the night.” I. 
Thess. v: ii. IL. Peter iii: 10. 

“ Looking for and hasting unto the coming of the day of 
God.” IL. Peter iii: 12. 

The concurrent force of these passages’ can hardly be mis- 
taken. They teach that the personal reign of Christ at his 
second advent cannot be identical with the Millennium, as 
commonly received by the Church. It will not be a continu- 
ance of the Christian economy, tor that is finally closed at the 
judgment, when probation ends. Nor is it to endure fora 
limited period ; for the kingdom to- be set up is an everlast- 
ing kingdom, and Jesus delivers up his mediatorial rule to 
the Father. The second advent will introduce the eternal 
states of Heaven and Hell. If righteousness is to prevail on 
earth at any period before the final judgment, the Pre-millen- 
nial theory, it would seem, must be abandoned, or greatly 
modified to make provision for it. 

LT. The world will not be filled with true Christians at the 
second advent of Christ. 

The parables of the tares of the field, and the fish taken in 
the net, teach very plainly that the wicked will be living in 
close connection with Christians at the time of Christ’s 
coming. A special duty will be assigned to angels to separate 
the wicked from the just, and prepare them for the award of 
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the judgment. These parables intimate another truth of 
higher importance, that at no period in the world’s history 
will the Church be composed of true converts only. False 
professors will live in fellowship with the saints of God, until 
their deception is exposed, and their hypocrisy punished at 
the final judgment. 

The same truth is taught in the historical similitudes of the 
Saviour, in the xxivth chapter of Matthew: “ But as the days 
of Noe were, so shall also the coming of the Son of Man be. 
For as in the days that were before the flood they were eating 
and drinking, marrying and giving in marriage until the day 
that Noe entered into the ark, and knew not until the flood 
came and took them all away: so shall also the coming of the 
Son of Man be.” That these words refer to the second 
coming of Christ rather than the destruction of Jerusalem is 
obvious from the preceding language: “Of that day and 
hour knoweth no man, no, not the angels of Heaven, but my 
Father only.” This meaning is confirmed by other allusions 
of the Saviour and the Apostles, to the suddenness and unex- 
pectedness of his coming, comparing it often to the coming 
of a thief in the night. The language indicates that just 
before the end of the present economy, a general indifference 
to religious interests will prevail through the world, and an 
abandonment to sensual pleasures. This state of careless 
enjoyment and ungodliness will be interrupted by the appear- 
ance of the Son of Man, coming in the clouds of Heaven to 
the final judgment. 

The sad question of the Saviour in the parable of the unjust 
Judge: “ When the Son of Man cometh, shall he find faith 
on the Earth?” Luke xviii: 8, implies that in the visible 
church there will be a great deficiency of vital piety, when 
He shall come to judgment. 

Most of the passages, also, which refer to the coming to 
judgment, assert that vengeance will be executed on the living 
who know not God, as well as on the wicked dead raised 
from their graves. 

The conclusion is inevitable, therefore, that the world will 
not be in a state of holiness at the time of the Saviour’s 
second advent. 
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LV. Will there be any Millennium on the Earth before the 
Judgment ? Is it a part of the Divine Plan that, under the 
Christian Economy the spiritual power of the Gospel shall be 

felt among all nations ? , 

It must be confessed that the proof texts are very few, and 
the belief which has been almost universal in the Christian 
Church, rests on a foundation not very substantial. The Old 
Testament prophecies are full of glowing pictures of the 
Church in its triumphant state, under the Messianic reign of 
Christ. But it is not easy to interpret the symbolical lan- 
guage, or the poetical hyperboles ; nor is it certain that the 
descriptions do not apply to the state of the redeemed in 
Heaven, rather than to the kingdom of Christ on Earth. 

The passages in the New Testament, bearing directly on 
the question, are neither numerous nor decisive. But its 
general spirit warrants the expectation that true religion will 
spread among all natiens. The command to preach the 
gospel in all the world, and the promise of Christ to be with 
his people always in the discharge of this duty, is an ob- 
scure intimation, at least, that their labor shall be attended 
with success. The declaration that the Gospel must be 
preached among all nations before the end can come, bears in 
the same direction. 

The Saviour taught his disciples to pray “Thy kingdom 
come; Thy will be done on earth as it is in Heaven.” Matt. 
vi: 10. It is a natural inference that if He made it the duty 
of Christians to offer this prayer, it is his purpose to fulfil 
the petition, at some future time. But the language gives no 
intimation of the period when this shall be done ; whether on 
the earth, as it now is, or on the new earth, purified by a 
baptism of fire, and made the abode of the saints. Nor does 
it shed any light on the question whether the change shall 
be a gradual process, or be effected by a sudden and mighty 
agency. The Saviour, in predicting the ultimate results of 
his death, said, “I, if I be lifted up, will draw all men unto 
me.” John 12: 32. This may mean that his salvation will 
be limited to no particular nation, but will draw man, as man, 

to feel its power. Or it may mean, that at some future period 
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in the world’s history, all living men will be led to yield 
discipleship to Christ. 

In Romans xi: 25, Paul says: “I would not that ye should 
be ignorant, brethren, that blindness in part has happened 
to Israel, until the fulness of the Gentiles be come in. And 
so all Israel shall be saved.” This language gives a glimpse 
at the great plan by which God designs to accomplish the 
salvation of the world. All Gentile nations are to be first 
converted ; then his ancient people, the Jews, are to be 
recovered from apostasy, and Christ is to be worshipped 
among all people, from the river to the ends of the earth. 

In Heb. viii: 11. the apostle applies a passage from the Old 
Testament to this same period of the recovery of the chosen 
people. “And they shall not teach every man his neighbor, 
and every man his brother, saying, know the Lord, for all 
shall know me, from the least to the greatest.” This looks 
like a positive prediction of a coming millennial state, when 
the earth shall be filled with righteousness. 

Two passages in the New Testament seem to teach, explic- 
itly that the influence of the Gospel is to spread gradually 
through the whole world. These are the parables of the 
mustard-seed, and the leaven; the tormer denoting the 
outward and visible progress of religion in the world ; and 
the latter, the inward and assimilating power by which its 
spirit will renew a corrupt humanity. It is not easy to evade 
the direct force of these parables. Their meaning is simple 
and unquestioned. They teach that the Christian religion is 
to prevail on earth ; not by any extraordinary interposition, 
as the personal advent of Christ, but by a gradual growth, 
extending from land to land, and nation to nation, and heart 
to heart, till the whole world is brought under its influence. 

How can this view be reconciled with our third statement, 
that the world is not to be Christian at the second coming of 
Christ? We know of but one method. It is to suppose that 
subsequent to the general diffusion of the Gospel over the 
earth, a partial or general apostasy will take place, and 
irreligion will again for a short period overrun the world. 
Frequent intimations are given in the epistles of such an 
apostacy. 
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“ Now the spirit speaketh expressly that in the latter times 
some shall depart from the faith, giving heed to seducing 
spirits, and doctrines of devils.” IL. Tim. iv: 1. 

“This know, also, that in the last days perilous times shall 
come.” Among other impending troubles the apostle specifies, 
“that many will have a form of godliness, but denying the 
power thereof.” II. Tim. iii: 1. 

“ Knowing this first, that there shall come in the last days 
scoffers, walking after their own lusts.” II. Peter, iii: 3. 

“Beloved, remember ye the words which were spoken 
before of the apostles of our Lord Jesus Christ. How that 
they told yon there should be mockers in the last time, who 
should walk after their own ungodly lusts.” Jude 17. 

“ Let no man deceive you by any means ; for that day shall 
not come, except there come a falling away first, and that 
man of sin be revealed, the son of perdition.” IL. Thess. ii: 3. 

These intimations are not decisive, for it is not easy to give 
a definite sense to the term “last time.” John, in alluding 
to the coming of Anti-christ, says: “ He is already come, and 
therefore it is the last time.” It is not safe to affirm, with 
too much positiveness, that the apostasy of the “last time” 
will immediately precede the judgment. 

But when we bring in the mysterious passage in Rev. xx., 
already alluded to, in connection with the results to which 
we have been led by other portions of the New Testament, 
it seems to give a connected and intelligible view of future 
events. Satan is to be bound, either for a thousand years, or 
for an indefinite period, of which this perfect number is a 
symbol. During his long imprisonment his power of 
deceiving men is taken away. With such a formidable 
obstacle removed, Christianity will naturally diffuse itself 
gradually through the entire world. Is it not probable that 
in this period the parables of the mustard-seed and the leaven 
are verified ? and the prophecies, that all men shall be drawn 
to the cross, and all flesh shall know the Lord, find fulfilment ? 
and the ingathering of the Gentiles, and the reclaiming of 
the Jews, are effected? and the petition in the Lord’s Prayer, 
“ Thy kingdom come” is accomplished ? 
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But this state of holiness will not continue to the end. 
“The day of the Lord shall not come, except there come a 
falling away first.” AfterSatan’s long term of confinement, 
“he is to be loosed for a season, and go forth to deceive the 
nations.” Is not this time of loosing coincident with the 
falling away which precedes the second advent of Christ— 
with the general apostasy which the apostles predict, and the 
worldliness and irreligion which Jesus foretells? In the 
midst of this general carelessness and self-security, resembling 
that which prevailed before the flood, suddenly the trumpet 
sounds ; the Saviour appears ; the dead are raised ; the living 
changed ; the judgment set ; the state of probation ends, and 
the eternal state begins. 

Such is the conclusion to which we are led, after a patient 
examination of all the passages in the New Testament referring 
to the second coming of Christ. We can find no certain 
allusion to any future advent, except the advent to judgment ; 
nor of any personal reign, unless it be on the renewed earth, 
after the Christian economy has closed. If there is to be a 
Millennium, corresponding to the glowing predictions of the 
Old Testament prophecies, and to the general expectations of 
the Christian Church, it must be a Spiritual Millennium, 
before Christ’s second advent. 
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BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 


Reconstruction of Biblical Theories, or Biblical Science improved in 
its History, Chronology and Interpretation, dc. By Leicester 
AmsBrose Sawyer. Boston. 1862. 


Tuts is a book of 195 pages. The author having spent many years 
in the laborious study of the Scriptures, has at length given to the public 
the partial fruits of his researches, partly in revised translations of the 
Scriptural records, and partly in this work, in which he propounds his 
theories of interpreting them. Of his translations we have before 
spoken in this journal; we here notice the new work which he has 
issued regarding theories of Biblical interpretation. He styles his work, 
“Biblical Science Improved.” We regret to say that we do not think 
his “improvements ” will commend themselves as such to the judgment 
of the church generally, or of sound Biblical scholars, Without 
wishing to detract a particle from the honesty, the diligence, and the 
spirit of fearless inquiry which may characterize Mr. Sawyer, and his 
contributions to Biblical Science, we must express the most serious 
doubts whether that science or the interests of Christianity are receiving 
any benefit at his hands. Indeed, we confess that we think the publica- 
tion of this book by a man professing to be a Christian minister, 
argues no ordinary boldness. Our readers shall have a specimen or 
two by which to judge for themselves. 

The author vindicates Moses from being the author of books of which : 
he thinks so poorly as the Pentateuch. “The first part of the Bible, 
from Genesis to the end of II. Kings, is a single work of the time of 
Ezra, and perhaps from his pen; but he transcribes portions of earlier 
works, all of which have perished. The style of the book, is not that 
of the Book of Ezra, which is a later composition, but of the time of 
Ezra. Its divisions are arbitrary, as well as the names assigned them, 
and some of them injudicious.” 
Vol. xxviii.—10. 
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The author gives us a new translation of the chapter on the creation, 
with comments; although it was according to him no creation. “ The 
recognition of matter as created, did not belong to any ancient systems, 
either Hebrew or Greek. They did not, therefore, reach the true doc- 
trine of creation.” The author does not think highly of this record of the 
creation: it is full of conjectural theories which science has demolished, 
and “its highest lesson is the illustration which it affords of the folly 
and presumption of undertaking to judge of God and his doings 
a priori.” Still he kindly admits that it is not an “imposition.” « It 
has every appearance of being an honest fiction; it exhibits no more 
indications of an intention to deceive than the Pilgrim’s Progress, or 
Homer’s Iliad.” Nay, “correctly interpreted, it becomes both harmless 
and useful.” These admissions we thankfully receive. 

But the author is in the full tide of improvement. The divine origin 
of the Sabbath, therefore, and the story that Eve was formed from a 
rib taken out of the side of Adam, he rejects with contempt. With the 
Garden of Eden and its scenes, he makes curious work. He evi- 
dently knows all about the matter. The significance of the matter 
is, that man first appears as engaged in “tree culture.” “History finds 
him alone, without a wife, living like a beast of the forest, on forest 
fruits.” But after “tree culture” comes the “invention of language,” 
the use of sounds and articulations to denote things. “ Both of these 
arts began with Adam, the first stock man known to tradition; where 
the race had been, and what it had been doing before this stage, we 
may guess, or accept the opinion of the traditionist if wo think proper.” 

But the race is in the way of improvement, and its progress is rapid. 
After tree culture and language, comes marriage, and then, the greatest 
step of all, he becomes rational, and finally pious. The transition to a 
state of reason is due proximately to his wife, but ultimately and mainly 
to “the introduction and use of a new kind of food.” Eve found this 
food and gave it to man; because, the race not having got up to civiliza- 
tion, woman was the servant and drudge of man, and “ was allowed to 
make herself useful by gathering and laying up the forest fruits for the 
support of the family.” Eve in her explorations lighted upon a larger 
and finer fruit than Adam had yet tried: she, perhaps, had a pet 
serpent upon which she tried its virtues. The result was favorable; the 
serpent grew fat on it, and then she and Adam ate of it with the happiest 
results, the race being immediately “raised to a higher elevation than 
it had ever before been gained.” Such is the importance of good ‘food. 
Some have supposed this fruit the apple, some a fig, “ but the more 
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probable opinion is that it was wheat and the other cereal grains.” 
This was the great upward step of humanity. That which the allegorist 
has ignorantly represented as the fall of man, was in fact his rise; 
his first and great transgression passes over into the first and noblest 
act by which he arose to seek the true end of his being; and God, in- 
stead of disapproving and condemning his progress in becoming rational, 
could only favor and approve. 

We will not follow out the details of these “improvements.” There 
are a great many of them. Mr. Sawyer has a fertile brain and a 
searching philosophy. The Old Testament is a cob-house in his hands, 
which he can demolish and re-construct at pleasure. It is not easy to 
say where his improvements will end, but it is perfectly apparent where 
they will mot end. They will not terminate with the venerable records 
of the Old Testament. The Biblical Science of the New will have to 
undergo the same searching and improving process as that of the Old; 
for it rests upon and assumes the truth of that. The story of Jesus 
Christ will go into the same limbo of fable and allegory, of corrupt tra- 
dition and ignorant invention, with the histories of Adam and the Pa- 
triarchs, The Bible will be improved into a work of the same value 
with the poems of Hesiod and Ovid, and Mr. Sawyer will take his 
place, where in fact he has already taken his place, in the extreme van 
of the ranks of the Theodore Parkerites and the Westminster Reviewers. 

We do not deny that there are yet many difficult problems 
connected with the interpretation of the Old Testament; but either the 
highest laws of evidence must fail, or that solution of these problems 
will yet prevail which vindicates, against all cavil and objection, their 
heaven descended origin and their substantial verity. 


John Albert Bengel’s Gnomon of the New Testament. Pointing out 
from the natural force of its words, the simplicity, depth, harmony 
and saving power of its divine thoughts. A new translation, by 
Cuar.ron T. Lewis, M. A., and Marvin R. Vincent, M. A., Profes- 
sors in Troy University. Philadelphia: Perkinpine & Higgins. 
1862. Vol. L., 8vo., pp. 925; Vol. IL. pp. 980. 


Tue first impression made on us by these thick volumes was, that 
strange work must have been made with the terse and pithy Latin of 
Bengel to have swelled a translation into such enormous bulk. A brief 
glance at the text, and then at the preface, quickly solved the mystery. 
It is not merely a translation that is attempted, but an emendation as 
well. We have virtually a new commentary, on the basis of Bengel 
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except that Bengel is left unmutilated, and the emendations, which con- 
sist of excerpts from numerous authors, are appended in brackets. The 
translators wisely concluded that too much progress had been made in 
Biblical science since Bengel’s day to warrant the publication of a mere 
translation of his work. They Lave summoned other authors, particu- 
larly De Wette, Liicke, Olshausen, Meyer, and Alford to correct and 
supplement him. 

The present translation is made from the Steudel edition of the origi- 
nal, and though diligently compared with the translation published by 
the Messrs. Clarke of Edinburgh, to which it is greatly indebted, is an in- 
dependent and more accurate version. The translators say of their work, 
“an attempt has been made to render the whole book intelligible to those 
who have no knowledge of the ancient languages, by removing all 
difficulties not really inherent in the subject or the thought.” And the 
attempt has been, to a degree unusual in such cases, a successful one. 
The demand for commentaries among readers who are familiar with 
only their mother English, is steadily and rapidly increasing. Such 
readers will find this amended version of Bengel well suited to their 
necessities. 

Professor Lewis attaches great importance to his critical revision of 
the Greek text, after Tischendorf and Alford. He supposes the com- 
mentary will now “serve the English reader as a Critical English 
Testament. By comparing this work with the authorized English 
version, the student will be able, without any knowledge of Greek, to 
understand the precise results of modern criticism in revising the text 
of the New Testament.” On the value of this part of his labors, 
we are sorry not to place so high an estimate as the author seems 
to do. Doubtless there are English readers who will appreciate them, 
but in the present state of textual revision, we greatly doubt their utility 
to the general public. 


The Canon of the Holy Scriptures, Hxamined in the light of History. 
By Prof. L. Gaussen, of Geneva, Switzerland, author of “Theop- 
neusty,” “ Birth-day of Creation,’ etc., etc. Translated from the 
French, and abridged by Epwarp N. Kirx, D. D. Published by 
the American Tract Society, Boston. 12mo., pp. 463. 


Pror. GausseEn has been long and widely known by his work on the 
Inspiration of the Scriptures. The present treatise was intended to be 
a sequel to that work. The two are strikingly harmonious in their 
method, spirit, argument and theory. The intervening years of study 
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between the composition of the two, which were not few, seem in no 
way to have shaken his earlier convictions. 

The original work on the Canon, consisting of two large octavos, is 
in two unequal parts, the first and larger of which discusses the exter- 
nal or historical evidences, and is entitled by the author, “The Method 
of Science ;” the second treats of the internal or self-witnessing testimony 
of the Bible itself, and is entitled, “ The Method of Faith.” The trans- 
lator gives us only the first part, or historical argument, and this wisely 
reduced, by abridgment and condensation, to the limits of a single con- 
venient volume. In its present form the survey is both broad and 
minute enough for every purpose whieh the work is fitted to serve. 

The author is a very firm believer in the canonicity of both Testa- 
ments, just as they stand. The claims of the Apocalypse, and of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, are specially considered, and the right of the 
Epistles of James and Jude, of the second of Peter, and of the second 
and third of John to their places in the cannon is vigorously defended, 

The work has been prepared, the author informs us, “in view of the 
numerous attacks recently made” on the Canon. We could wish that 
the nature and ground of the attacks had been more clearly pointed 
out than they have been, and the feeling of security thus more firmly 
established in those whose faith has been shaken. The well-beaten 
pathway of previous writers is traversed with a discerning eye, 
but no new lines of defence are pointed out, no new barriers erected. 
To the unperverted inquirer, who asks simply for the historical evidence 
of canonical Scripture, Prof. Gaussen’s work will supply a lucid and 
satisfactory answer; and Dr. Kirk and the American Tract Society of 
Boston, have laid the churches under obligation by giving it to the 
American public in an English dress; but to minds that have been 
imbued with distrust, and made inquisitive by sceptical assaults, Mr. 
Westcott’s General View of the History of the Canon will be a safer 
and more satisfactory treatise. The translation, like that of the Theop- 
neusty from the same hand, is in good, perspicuous, easy, idiomatic, and 
even elegant English. 


PRACTICAL RELIGION. 


Church Discipline, in two parts, Formative aud Corrective; in which 
is developed the true Philosophy of Religious Education. By Rev. 
Exeazer Savace, Rochester, N. Y. (second thousand). Sheldon & 

Company, New York. 1863. 

CuristTianity is a religion that teaches and trains its adherents by 
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enlightening their minds, by reforming their habits and disciplining 
their hearts. How far the Christian spirit shall be left to the freedom 
of its own spontaneity, and how far it shall be subjected to a formal 
discipline, is a question to which the most opposite and extreme answers 
have been given. If the Methodists have shown a tendency to one ex- 
treme, it must be admitted that some Baptists have exhibited a leaning 
to the other. Mr. Savage in preparing his book has performed a 
needed service, and performed it well. He presents clearly and com- 
prehensively the preventive and curative means to be employed, and 
has enunciated distinctly the principles which lie at the foundation of 
all personal Christian character, as well as of all church prosperity. 
Chap. v., Part I, entitled “Formative Agents and Means,” contains a 
great many useful hints to both ministers and Sabbath-school teachers, 
besides many necded suggestions and just remarks on “ revival efforts.” 
We cordially commend the book to the attention of pastors and 
churches generally. 


A Manual of Worship, suitable to be used in legislative and other 
public bodies, in the army and navy, and in military and naval 
academies, asylums, hospitals, etc. Compiled from the forms and 
in accordance with the common usages of all Christian denominations. 
And jointly recommended by eminent clergymen of various per- 
suasions. Philadelphia: George W. Childs. 1862. 


We have no doubt that there are occasions when the choice between 
no religious service and a service conducted by a person who knows 
nothing experimentally of religion, would make such a manual as this 
desirable. Doubtless, also, there are persons officiating as chaplains in 
the army and navy, and there may be those in military academies, 
asylums, hospitals, etc., whose ministrations would be edifying in pro- 
portion to the frequency of their use of the forms of worship laid down 
in this manual, but that an intelligent Christian minister could make 
use of these forms as the stated vehicles of his thoughts and emotions, 
we do not believe. We half suspect an intended irony in the “ dis- 
eretionary use” of the “ recommendation” in which a large number of 
very respectable clergymen of all denominations “cordially unite.” We 
doubt if any one of them would content himself with the use of these 
forms on any conceivable occasion. Should a man, pretending to 
conduct religious service in the places and on the occasions contemplated 
by the compiler of these forms, not know how to select appropriate 
scripture, or to adapt his prayer to a given emergency, by all means 
let him procure this little manual of worship. 
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Springs of Action. By Mrs. C. H. B. Ricuarps, author of “ Sedge- 
moor,” “ Pleasure and Profit,” etc. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
1863. 


Ivy a number of familiar essays on such topics as Health, Industry, 
Cheerfulness, Generosity, Patience, ete., Mrs. Richards has embodied a 
great deal of wise counsel to the young generally, but more particularly 
to those of her own sex. Her advice is kindly administered, and en- 
forced in a sprightly though somewhat gossipping way, by illustrations 
drawn chiefly from her own circle of acquaintance, and, of course, recog- 
nizable by many who will read her book. But as we must suppose 
this to have been done with consent, the reader need not fear that any 
hallowed sanctuary has been carelessly invaded. 

Mrs. Richards shows that keen insight into human nature, especially 
woman nature, which is the result of long and vigilant introspection, as 
well as of close study of character as presented in society. This power, 
in part a gift, but chiefly an attainment, has been usefully and prudently 
employed by her in the little volume before us: we cordially commend 
it to the young, and to those who have the responsibillty of training 
them. 


Sermons, preached and revised by the Rev. C. H. Spurczon. Seventh 
Series. New York: Sheldon & Co., Publishers. 1862. 


A new volume of Spurgeon will be regarded by many as a hazardous 
venture. The illjudged remarks of the author on the causes and objects 
of our great National Strife, have very naturally alienated many a 
former friend. But whoever has been interested or profited by his 
other volumes, will find this not unequal in its best elements, to any 
one that has preceded it. In the present volume, each sermon is pre- 
ceded by a prefatory note, in which we are told when the sermon was 
delivered, for what purpose, and with what results, and in many in- 
stances are kindly informed what estimate shouid be put upon the 
discourse, should we proceed to read it. The smartness of some of 
these notes is a little amusing. 


BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 


Memoirs of the Rev. Nicholas Murray. D. D.(Kirwan). By Samvg. 
Irenaus Prive, author of “Travels in the Hast,’ “The Power of 
Prayer,” etc. etc. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1862. 


Wuen Dr. Murray was a youth fifteen years of age, he landed, in 
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company with a crowd of emigrants, in New York City. A poor, 
strange, and rather unpromising looking Irish lad, he sought employ- 
ment through the city, till, by the good providence of God, he was 
taken into the employ of the well known business house of the Harpers 
and put to such work as he seemed best fitted for. He was not only 
taken into their book establishment, but received also as an inmate of 
their family; and it was from the pious example and religious instruc- 
tion of the devoted Christian mother of the Harper brothers, that the 
young emigrant received his first impulse to seek for a pure Christianity. 
Educated in the faith, and to the devout observance of all the forms, of 
the Roman Catholic Church, he had yet, before leaving home, seen 
with his clear discriminating eyes much in the practice of his church 
to awaken doubt and invite inquiry. His mother, though undoubtedly 
a woman of much strength of character, was untutored and bigoted. 
When, in opposition to her wishes, her son abandoned first his apprentice- 
ship, and then his country, she had him cursed from the altar, and on 
hearing of his conversion to Protestantism, she had masses said for the 
repose of his soul, and regarded him, ever after, as one dead. Such 
were the antecedents of the distinguished “ Kirwan,” who in his cele- 
brated encounter with Bishop Hughes, put to silence his able opponent, 
and by his logic, his wit, and his acumen, challenged the admiration of 
the lettered world. His discussion has been translated into almost 
every language of Europe, and constitutes one of the standard works 
in defence of Protestantism. 

The history of the early career of the good-humored, quick-witted 
Irish boy, is entertaining, and full. of instruction to the young. We 
give an extract from the recollections of the Rev. J. B. Steele, a fellow- 
boarder with young Murray while he was yet in the employment of 
the Harpers. 

“In the winter of 1820, I resided with Mr. George Kirk in Liberty 
Street, and was a student in my senior year, in Dr. Mason’s Seminary, 
receiving the instruction of Dr. Alexander M’Leod, Dr. Alexander 
McClolland, and Dr. Knox. Mr. Kirk was a Scotchman of the old 
school, very intelligent, pious, orthodox, and a great hater of Dr. Watts’ 
Psalms and Hymns. He was a member of Dr. Mason’s Church. 
There was also in the family a maiden lady of great intelligence and 
piety, Margerie M’Leod. She was a prim lady, wore a high turban, 
was very dignified in her manners, and a very kind-hearted woman. 
She still lives, and is over ninety years of age. She had a select school 
of young ladies from the best families in the city, the second school of 


the kind in New York after Mrs. Graham’s. She had with her in her 
school her niece, an educated young lady. Into this family came young 
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Murray in the fall of 1821; he was seventeen or eighteen years of age. 
At that time he was a stout, thick-set, clumsy-looking boy. He was 
singularly dressed; had a round, open, generous face; was full of Irish 
wit, humor, joke, and blunder. His manners, though awkward, were 
soon overlooked, and he became the favorite of the whole family. At 
every meal we anticipated his good humor; and, while we all enjoyed 
his pleasantries, it was not long before we discovered that he possessed 
real native talent, and the high-turbaned lady was the first to say, 
‘That young man should be educated.” Mr. Kirk kept a store, which 
prevented him frequently from attending morning prayers, and sitting 
with his family at meals; and it usually fell to my lot to conduct the 
devotions of the family, ask a blessing and return thanks, according 
to the good old custom, when people had time to eat and thank the» 
Lord. Murray at this time had made a profession of religion, and 
appeared to be a genuine Christian. He was always willing to listen 
to pious discourse, and much pains were taken to cultivate his grace 
and lead him to exercise some spiritual gifts. I had much conversation 
with him on subjects of this nature, and said to him on one occasion, 
‘Murray, I will ask you some day to return thanks at the table, and 
you must not refuse; you must serve the Lord openly, and now is a 
good time to commence.’ <A few days after, at the table, when we had 
just had considerable amusement, I turned to Murray and said ‘ Return 
thanks.’ The company were astonished, Murray was confounded, and 
raising up both hands, he said : 
“*Come Holy Spirit, heavenly dove, 
With all thy quickening powers ; 
Come shed abroad a Saviour’s love 
In these cold hearts of ours. Amen.’ 

“The ludicrous scene was indiscribable. The high-turbaned lady 
and the whole company were in a roar of laughter as Murray left the 
room and ran to his bed-chamber. I followed, and found him in a 
perfect state of confusion, and said, ‘ Why, Murray, what have you been 
doing? When I ask you to return thanks, you should not repeat 
Watts’ hyms; besides, if Mr. Kirk should hear you repeat Watts, he 
would turn you out of the house.’ The only reply he gave me was, 
‘You took me by surprise, but I will try and do better next time,’ and 
so he did. After preparing the family for his second effort, he expressed 
himself with great propriety. In less than a month he took his regular 
turn, and before the end of the second month he engaged in turn in 
conducting family worship, and at the end of three months he beld 
forth in prayer and exhortation at the social meetings in Dr. Spring’s 
church.” 

In 1830 Mr. Murray was joined in marriage to the daughter of the 


Rev. Morgan Rhees, a distinguished Welch clergyman of the Baptist 
denomination. The cheerful piety of Dr. Murray, his unselfishness in all 
the relations of life, public and private, his faithful and successful minis- 
try, and his eminently calm and happy death, furnish beautiful lessons, in 
part, unconsciously conveyed by his own letters and autobiographical 
records, and, in part, by the reminiscences of attached friends. 

Mr. Prime’s work was purely a labor of Jove, and is well executed. 
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Memoirs of Mrs. Joanna Bethune. By her Son, the Rev. Gzoraz 
W. Beraunz, D. D. With an Appendix containing extracts from 
the writings of Mrs. Bethune. 


Tue last literary labor of the Rev. Dr. Bethune, previous to his de- 
parture for Europe, and to his death, was the preparation of these 
interesting memoirs of his beloved mother. Mrs. Isabella Graham 
(with whose life many of our readers are familiar) was residing at Fort 
Niagara with her husband, a surgeon in the British army, when their 
second daughter, Joanna, was born. The little girl was but three years 
old when her mother, widowed and in poverty, returned to the home 
of her aged father in Scotland. There, first as the humble village 
school-mistress, and then as the admired head of a popular city board- 
ing school, Mrs Graham brought up her children in the fear of God 
and with a view to their extended usefulness in after life. The youthful 
Joanna, now the playmate of Walter Scott, now the pet companion of 
the pious Lady Glenorchy, now pupil in a fashionable French boarding 
school at Rotterdam, and now assistant in her mother’s celebrated 
school in New York City, was preparing by her varied experiences for 
that useful after-life, which so eminently exemplified all the Christian 
virtues, and which was protracted to so good and green an old age. 
Mrs. Bethune enjoyed till far into mature life, that priceless blessing, 
the love, example and companionship of an educated, Christian mother. 
They were associated together in the establishment and support of some 
of the most important charitable institutions of New York City. 

These memoirs are a fit offering from a good and gifted son to the 
memory of a worthy and devoted mother. They furnish a lesson to 
young women exposed to the allurements of fashionable life, an example 
to Christian mothers anxious for the religious welfare of their children, 
and words of cheer and sympathy to aged pilgrims waiting in faith for 
their heavenly inheritance. 


The Students’ France. A History of France, from the earliest times, 
to the establishment of the second Empire in 1862. Illustrated by En- 


gravings on wood. New York: Harper & Brothers, Publishers, 
Franklin Square. 1862. 


Tue series of works to which this belongs, is designed to be succinct 
enough to furnish text books for students, without falling into the 
barrenness of mere epitomes, and to be comprehensive enough for a 
full portraiture, without burdening the mind with details. The History 
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of France is the best of the series. It begins with the very beginning 
of French National existence, and descends to our own day. It chiefly 
follows, as authority, the history of M. Henri Martin, though with 
copious references to other authors. 

To most of the chapters are added Notes and Illustrations, which 
will be especially serviceable to inquisitive students. 


The Results of Emancipation, By Aveustin Cocuiy, Ex-Maire and 
Municipal Councillor of Paris. Work crowned by the Institute of 
France (Academie Francaise). Translated by Mary L. Booth, 
translator of Count de Gasparin’s works on America, etc. Boston: 
Walker, Wise & Co. 


The party which in France (and also in England) had always de- 
nounced the negro emancipation of the colonies had for some time been 
taking advantage of the natural reaction of opinion from one extreme 
to another, when, at the breaking out of our civil war, they became 
bold and decided in their public utterances. The London Times in 
1861 ventured to say: “ Our grandfathers committed the crime (of en- 
slaving the blacks), our fathers repented it, to us belongs reflection; we 
may perhaps be mistaken.” Nothing could be more opportune for both 
Europe and America than the publication of the work of M. Cochin. 
It deals with the whole question of negro emancipation in the double 
light of Christianity and of political economy. It is written in the spirit 
of a Christian, with the freshness of a man who is heartily in earnest, 
and with the scientific exactness of « statician and political economist. 

The dedicatory introduction of twenty-four pages, addressed to M. 
le Duc de Broglie, is written as only an eloquent Frenchman can write, 
and the results of emancipation are detailed with a clearness and ful- 
ness of proof which are possible only after the most painstaking and 
laborious investigation. In the preparation of his work the author en- 
joyed the sympathy and co-operation of some of the leading minds of 
France, and on its publication was greeted with the most flattering tes- 
timonials from the Institute of France and from the Pope, who con- 
ferred on him an order of knighthood. We trust that the translator 
will by all means give us the second volume of the original work, which 
treats of the state of religion, of politics, of morals, of justice, of litera- 
ture and of wealth, in the countries which still persist in supporting the 
institution of slavery. The volume we have will do a great and good 
work at the present juncture of our national affairs, the second volume 

would add to the effectiveness of the first. 
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GENERAL LITERATURE. 


The Origin and History of the English Language, and of the Early 
Literature it embodies. By Grorae P. Marsu, author of “ Lectures 
on the English Language,” etc. New York: Charles Scribner, 
1862. 


We have more than once commended to the attention of our readers. 
Marsh’s Lectures on the English Language, delivered in New York, 
and published by Mr. Scribner in 1861. That work has reached its 
fourth edition, and has been introduced as a text-book into some of the 
higher educational institutions of this country, and still more widely 
into those of England. The lectures which compose the present volume 
were delivered at the Lowel] Institute in Boston, in the winter of 1860- 
1861. The former course, though not strictly introductory to these, 
yet properly precede and prepare the way for a more profitable study 
of them. 

In treating of the Origin and History of the English Language, Mr. 
Marsh has a philological rather than a linguistic end in view. He 
traces the history and pedigree of words as living actors in literature, 
rather than as dead symbols in lexical genealogical tables. He views 
language as possessed of an informing soul, to be studied in its move- 
ments and changes, and not as interred in literature, to be dug up in 
separate members for comparison and reconstruction. In other words, he 
discusses language as connected with the intellectual. social and moral 
life of the people who speak it, rather than in any mere abstract view 
of it, whether grammatical, etymological, or any other, although these, 
of course, appear in its historical developement. His method is philo- 
sophical, inasmuch as the science of philology logically precedes that 
of linguistics, and any linguistic attainment arrived at independent of 
the aid of comparative philology, must be superficial in process, and un- 
trustworthy in result. These sciences are still in their infancy in this 
country, and unwarrantable generalizations, baseless theories, and un- 
sound systems will gradually disappear as scholarship in this direction 
advances. This work will not only do much towards stimulating to a 
wider range of research and to more accurate investigation, but itself 
opens a road and sets up guide posts for the easier progress of the 
scientific explorer. 

Mr. Marsh treats, in three lectures, of the origin and composition of 
the Anglo-Saxon people and of their language; of Anglo-Saxon 
vocabulary, literature, and grammar, and of Semi-Saxon literature. 
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Then, in two lectures, he treats of the English language and literature in 
the two periods, 1st, from the middle of the thirteenth to the middle of 
the fourteenth century, and 2nd, from 1350 to the time of the author of 
Piers Ploughman. Lecture VII. treats of the author of Piers Plough- 
man and his imitators; lecture VIII. of Wycliffe and his school; and 
lecture IX. of Chaucer and Gower. The remaining lectures trace 
the history of the English language and literature from the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century to the time of Caxton, from 
that time to the ascension of Elizabeth, and thence to the close of her 
reign, when the English language and English literature ceased to 
exercise that reciprocal influence which depends on a synchronous 
growth, and makes the history of one necessary to the history of the 
other. These lectures fill a place in English literature hitherto unoccu- 
pied. While to a very limited number of acholars in this country they 
may present little new, they are far in advance of the philological 
attainments not only of the great mass of literary men, but of many also 
who make pretensions to linguistic learning. Rich in literary lore, and 
scientific in plan and treatment, they are yet neither too “ learned” nor 
too “dry” for any who have sufficient culture to be attracted by the 
subject of which they treat. No one interested in the study of the 
English language, and desirous of speaking or writing it with accuracy 
and elegance, will fail to avail himself of the helps which Mr. Marsh 
has furnished. 


The Book-Hunter, etc. By Joun Hivxt Burton, with additional notes 
by Ricuarp Grant Wurtz. New York: Sheldon & Co., 1863. 


Wirs whatever indignation our Union-loving souls may be stirred 
at the mention of Blackwood’s Magazine, we have yet to thank it for 
two charming books but just now issued from the New York press, the 
Chronicles of Carlingford and the Book-Hunter. The essays, unlike 
the story, grew to maturity outside the nursery of vigilant Maga. De- 
sultory thoughts, gathered at first about book collecto:s and book read- 
ers, grew by development and by accretion, to a book of generous 
proportions and attractive features. With some skilful effects in the 
way of order and arrangement it still retains much of its original desul- 
toriness of aspect. One is reminded in reading it of the Essays of Elia. 
Its thoughts are clothed with modern grace in habits suggestive of older 
fashions. It is as if its author had been rummaging in some library of 
quaint old black-letter books till his pen were under the spell of the 


genius loci. He is in warm sympathy with the class of whom he 
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treats, and with deprecatory humor conciliates for them the favor of 
such rational people as might be disposed “to transfer them from the 
class of free self-regulators to that of persons under treatment!” He 
adds—*“It is, therefore, with some little misgiving that one sets down 
anything that may betray a brother’s weakness, and lay bare the 
diagnosis of a human frailty. Indeed the bad name that proverbially 
hangs the dog has already been given to it, for biblio-mania is older in 
the technology of this kind of nosology than dipsomania, which is now 
understood to be an almost established ground for seclusion and depri- 
vation of the management of one’s own affairs. There is one ground 
of consolation however—the people who, being all right themselves, 
have undertaken the duty of keeping in order the rest of the world, 
have far too serious a task in hand to afford time for idle reading. 
There is a good chance, therefore, that this little book may pass them 
unnoticed, and the harmless class on whose peculiar frailties the present 
occasion is taken for devoting a gentle and kindly exposition, may yet 
be permitted to go at large.” 

If the author be not himself a subject of the malady which he so 
well deseribes, his amused reader is yet more than once provoked to 
admonish him in the words of the old proverb, “Physician, heal thy- 
self,” and modestly to inguire if his very patronymic is not suggestive 
of old books and manuscripts, and does not carry with it the suspicion 
of hereditary taint; if it is not, indeed, a name, which, however else as- 
sociated, seems, by its own virtue, to have run to all sorts of literary 
whimseys and curious learning. There involuntarily arise such sig- 
nificant questions as—Was not Wm. G. Burton, gentleman, prone to 
Biblical Researches, and Wm. Burton, bookseller, to Researches into 
the Customs of Ancient Eastern Nations? Did not Wm. E. Burton, 
comedian, prove his propensity in a Unique Collection of Humorous 
Articles, and Wim. Burton, clergyman, in Queer Sermons, and Wm. 
Burton, physician, in a noted book on Viper Catchers? Was not Wm. 
Burton, son, an antiquary, and Wm. Burton, father, a hopeless anti- 
quary, and was not Robert Burton, brother, the author of the Anatomy 
of Melancholy? and, to change the Christian appellation, was not John 
Burton, physician, a stark antiquary, and Edward Burton, divine, given 
to Christian Antiquities, and Edmund Burton, lawyer, addicted to Clas- 
sical Researches, and so on to the last of the Burtons, even to the 
learned author of the Law of Real Property, who, most aberrant of 
them all, clothes his thoughts in so close a fit of language that not a 
word can be taken out without spoiling the suit, and to Mr. Richard 
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Burton, the writer of curious books of unaccustomed travel, who has 
been introduced to American readers by their friend Bayard Taylor. 
We have known Mr. John Hill Burton only as the very sane author of 
two valuable books—the Life of David Hume, and a History of Scot- 
land from 1688 to 1755. We have hitherto detected in him no tinge 
of the Burton blood; but now we begin to grow inquisitive as to his 
line of descent, and to wonder if any of the rare old libraries of those 
queer Burton book-lovers have fallen to his inheritance. However that 
may be, his own book is full of such odd, out of the way scraps of lite- 
rary lore, historical, biographical and anecdotal, as are to be picked up 
in the curious old collections of a line of unmitigated book-hunters. 

In the first part of his book Mr. Burton treats of the nature and the 
functions of book-hunters. He has drawn under fictitious cognomens, 
with a pen cut to delicate point and dipped in humor, though some- 
times carelessly carried, various representative portraits for which cer- 
tain “ mighty book-hunters” have been made to sit. Of one of these, 
whom he calls Archdeacon Meadow, he writes: 


“You see him now —tall, straight and meagre, but with a grim dig- 
nity in his air which warms into benignity as he inspects a pretty, little, 
clean Elzevir, or a tall, portly Stephens, concluding his inward estimate 
of the prize with a peculiar grunting chuckle, known by the initiated to 
be an important announcement. This is no doubt one of the milder 
and more inoffensive types, but still a thoroughly confirmed and obsti- 
' nate case. Its parallel to the classes who are to be taken charge of by 
their wiser neighbors is only too close and awful; for have not some- 
times the female members of his household been known on occasion of 
some domestic emergency—or, it may be, for the mere sake of keeping 
the lost man out of mischief—to have been searching for him on from 
book-stall unto book-stall, just as mothers, wives, and daughters of other 
lost men hunt them through their favorite taverns? Then, again, can 
one forget that occasion of his going to London to be examined by a 
Committee of the House of Commons, when he suddenly disappeared 
with all his money in his pocket, and returned penniless, followed by a 
wagon containing 372 copies of rare editions of the Bible? * * * 
It is a matter of extreme anxiety to his friends, and, if he have a well- 
constituted mind, of sad misgiving to himself, when the collector buys 
his first duplicate. It is like the first secret dram swallowed in the fore- 
noon—the first pawning of the silver spoons—or any other terrible first 
step downwards you may please to liken it to. There is no hope for the 
patient after this. It rends at once the veil of decorum spun out of the 
flimsy sophisms by which he has been deceiving his friends and par- 
tially deceiving himself, into the belief that his previous purchases were 
necessary, or at all events serviceable, for professional and literary pur- 

. He now becomes shameless and hardened; and it is observable 
in the career of this class of unfortunates, that the first act of duplicity 
is immediately followed by an access of the disorder, and a reckless 
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abandonment to its propensities. The Archdeacon had long passed 
this stage ere he crossed my path, and had become thoroughly hard- 
ened. He was not remarkable for local attachment, and in moving from 
place to place, his spoil packed in innumerable great boxes, sometimes 
followed him, to remain unreleased during the whole period of his tar- 
rying in his new abode, so that they were removed to the next stage of 
his journey through life with modified inconvenience.” 


Only one of these portraits, the very amusing one of De Quincy, 
“ Papaverius,” has been identified by the public. The latter part of 
the book is devoted to “ Book Clubs and Book Club Literature.” The 
author, roaming through wide fields of literature and searching into 
their less explored corners, has brought forth a miscellaneous store of 
“specimens,” which must be new and full of interest to the majority of 
American readers. His book is fitted especially to men of books, and 
there are few such who would not enjoy, especially with a congenial 
friend or two, its pleasant humor, its delicate satire as well as its curious 
facts of literature and its practical hints and cautions to the seeker after 
rare and valuable books. 

Mr. White’s notes, though sometimes weak, add to the sprightliness 
of the volume, and in several instances gratify our national pride by 
correcting errors both of opinion and fact which the author had fallen 
into in regard to literary matters in this country. 


Vesper, by Madame the Countess De Gasparin. Translated from the 
third French edition by Mary L. Boorn. New York: Robert Carter 
& Brothers. 1863. 


Tats little book is composed of a series of pictures, sometimes rural, 
sometimes domestic, but always sweet, innocent, tender, and Frenchy. 
They have a singular charm in producing the double effect of plain, 
truthful portrayals, and of finely wrought fancy sketches. The same 
character is a common-place individual often met, and an “ ideal” to be 
remembered like a bit of genuine poetry. The reader seems with 
Madame De Gasparin herself, to have a double vision, by which he sees 
things dignified and beautiful through a kind of poetical glamour, and 
at the same time plain and on their proper level, by the “light of com- 
mon day.” She presents the ideal in the actual, poetry in prose, and 
harmonizes the two by the pervading grace of a feminine and Christian 
spirit. 


